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Robert Young, LL.D., Author of 
Young’s * Analytical Concor- 
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(Second Revised Edition.) 


Extract from Preface to the 
Edition. 

“There are two modes of translation which may be 
adopted in rendering into our own language the wri- 
tings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him 
before us in such a manner as that we may regard him 
as our Own ; the other, to transport ourselves, on the 
contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of 
speaking, thinking, acting, peculiarities of race, air, 
gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans has its ad- 
vantages. . . . All attempts to make Moses or Paul act 
or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century must inevitably tend to change the 
translator into a paraphrast or a commentator—charac- 
ters which, however useful, stand altogether apart from 
that of him who, with a work before him in one lan- 
guage seeks only to transfer it into another. 


Extract from Preface to Second Revised 
Edition, 

“The following translation of the New Testament is 
based upon the belief that every word of the original is 
‘God-breathed,’ as the Apostle Paul says in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, chap. 3. 16. This inspi- 
ration extends only tothe original text. as it came 
from the pens of the writers, not to any transla- 
tions evermade by man, however aged, venerable or 
good; and only in so far as any of these adhere to the 
original—neither adding to nor omitting from it one 
particle—are they of any rea/ value, for, to the extent 
that they vary from the original, the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration is lost, so far as that version is con- 
cerned. 


“A strictly liferal rendering may not beso pleasant to 
the ear as one where the apparent sense is chiefly aimed 
at, yet it is not exphony but truth that ought to be 
sought in such a version as the cne com- 
monly in use in this country. there are scarcely 
two consecutive verses where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 


First 


‘*Tue AnTI-INFIDEL,”’ LONDON, says: 


** English readers of the word of God are indeed 
under a great obligation to Dr. egg | for thus furnish- 
ing them with a weapon by which, in consequence of 
this translation being according to the letter and idiom 
of the original language, they are enabled effectually to 
refute many of the most subtle iufidel objections, which 
would really have no existence were it not for the fact 
that in our authorized version the rendering is nut only 
sometimes vague, but also positively misleading. We, 
therefore, most heartily comme this work to the 
notice of evangelists, Christian evidence lecturers, city 
missionaries, and laymen generally, as by its possession 
they will have — in their hands a golden key to 
open that which to them (in consequence ofa non- 
acquaintance of Hebrew and Greek) had, to a certain 
extent, been a sealed book. This being essentially a 
critical age we consider this version meets a felt need, 
and we regard it as providential that in these Jast times 
the Lord should have raiged up one who. by giving to 
the En-lish reader this translation, together with the 
Analytical Concordance, has placed him, so far as the 
study of the Bible is concerned, on a level with those 
who have been favored with the advantage of Univer- 
sity training.” 


‘* Not a few of the arguments usually brought by in- 
fidel authors against some of the leading doctrines of 
our most holy faith are at once answered simply by the 
correct renderi +e the Hebrew phrases.""— Rev. Adam 
Stuart Muir, D.D. 


“ A translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the He- 
brew. Ina word, causing the Scriptures to present to 
the English reader not only the same general meaning, 
but even the same minute shades of thouvht and feel- 
ing which they present to those familiar with the orig- 
inal tongues, Mr. Young’s translation seems to be ad- 
= meet this want.”’—Rev. W. G. Blai- 

ie, D.D. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE EXPLOSION IN 


LoulIs 


THE 


FRENCH CHAMBER. 


JOUBERT. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (10 pp.) in 


Le Correspondant, Paris, 


November 25. 


LL interest in home and foreign politics has ceased in the 


presence of the gigantic Panama scandal. 


The terrible 


explosion of the latest anarchist bomb, in spite of the victims 
it made, was as nothing alongside the formidable explosion 
which has just taken place in open Parliament, causing mortal 
wounds in all the chief officials of the Republic and even in 
the Republic itself. After the spot of blood comes the tor- 
rent of mud! And still blood is mingled with the filth, for 
there is already a corpse in this mire, and it is impossible now 
to foresee where the consequence of this frightful catastrophe 
will stop. 


The session of the Chamber at which the bomb of the 
scandal exploded will long remain one of the most painful and 
humiliating which the parliamentary annals of any people can 
record. Since the day when Cromwell, sweeping out the con- 
temptible legislators of the Long Parliament, reviled each of 
them; “You, I know you; you are a thief! You are a 
swindler! You are a drunkard! You are an adulterer!” I 
do not think there has ever been a scene like that of the session 
of November 21, when a Deputy declared in the presence 
of his colleagues: “ There are among us one hundred and fifty 
who have pocketed Panama money, in order to authorize the 
most colossal swindle of this century!” 

After having put the members of the Rump in the gutter, 
Cromwell had put up over the door of the empty bui” ‘nga 
sign, with the simple inscription: A Chamder To Let. ..bove 
the colonnade of the Palais Bourbon, you could not to-day 
inscribe even, A Chamber For Sale, but only, A Chamber Sold. 
For lack of a Cromwell to clean out the dung of this stable, 
we must hope that the public honesty will take charge of the 
next election. 

No one has escaped accusation, beginning with President 
Floquet himself, and going on to former Ministers, of whom 
one received 400,000 francs. It was not the living alone who 
were dishonored; the dead were befouled as well. Every one 
sold himself at his own valuation—this one for 200,000 francs, 
that one for 300,000, another for a still higher price. With 
how much reason the philosopher said: The most profitable 
trade in the world would be to buy men at their real value, and 
sell them at the value they put on themselves! 

What a pretty scene was that of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of eleven members, discussing the question as to whether 
the Panama Company should be authorized to emit shares by 
lot! Five members were in favor of giving such authority, 
five were opposed. Everything depended on the eleventh man. 
Like a prudent and sensible fellow, he trotted off to the Panama 
Company to offer his services for 200,000 francs, and returned 
forthwith to make the scales incline to the right side! 

It was an Open market, where work which is usually accom- 
plished in the dark was done without shame in the full light 
of day. A well-known member of the Stock Exchange was 
put in charge of the enterprise, and, with his check-book in 
hand, he went about the legislative benches just as, at Tatter- 
sall’s, the animals, in line in stalls, are inspected with a price 
affixed. So much for this mare, so much for that colt! 

“ The Chamber,” said the accuser, “can be divided into two 
parts; those who have taken Panama money and those who 
have not.” The accuser was mistaken. He forgot a third 
group; those who would have liked nothing better than to 
take some of the money. 

The most marked characteristic of this strange affair is that 
the public sees no improbability in the imputations, and 
gives full credence to all the infamous rumors. 

Is it true, as is persistently affirmed, that M. Floquet, when 
he was Prime Minister, compelled the Panama cow to yield 
him 300,000 francs to use in fighting the Paris candidacy 
of General Boulanger? Is it true that out of this sum M. 
Floquet gave 100,000 francs to one evening newspaper and 
100,000 francs to one morning paper, reserving the balance to 
help the official candidacy of M. Jacques ? 

Even if this account of the disposition of the money be 
exact, it cannot be too loudly proclaimed that the responsi- 
bility of a Minister is nowise diminished because he uses 
money thus extorted to aid his political plans, in place of 
employing it for his own needs or personal pleasures. The 
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Panama strong-box was nota State bank into which the 
depositaries of France could put their hands, but the treasury 
of a private enterprise, the funds of which were destined for a 
particular purpose and belonged to the shareholders exclus- 
ively. 

We remember a debate in the Corps Legislatif in the time of 
the Empire. The question under discussion was the contested 
election of M. Isaac Péreire for a department of the South. He 
was reproached with having aided the vote by his great fortune, 
and defended himself with energy. ‘ Money,” he was impru- 
dent enough to say, “has in my election played but a very 
small part.” Up rose Jules Favre and thundered out: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, it must not play aay.” This single word made such an 
impression that the majority did not dare to disregard it and 
the election was declared void. 

Five of the administrators of Panama are charged with employ- 
ing fraudulent manceuvres. These manceuvres are laws voted 
by the Chamber and authority granted by the Government. It 
is, then, the whole official world, we may almost say the system of 
government itself, which is the cause of this ignoble business, It 
is not in the Denmark of Shakespeare alone that there is some- 
thing rotten, but in our Republic. Never did the Chagres, 
that devastating torrent which, it is said, renders the cutting 
of the projected canal impossible, carry to the sea such a mass 
of stinking filth as the tribune of the Chamber has seen pass at 
its foot during the last two days. God alone knows what a 
river of mud is going to flow asa result of the action of the 
Investigating Committee. 





THE UNHAPPY CONDITION OF FRANCE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirzrary Dicest from a Paper (2 pp.) in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, December 3. 


XCEPT defamers and lovers of scandal, no one can be sat- 

isfied with the political condition in which we are. Not 

only has there been a ministerial crisis, even before the debate 

on the Budget has begun, not only is the political truce upon 

which every one counts on the approach of New Year’s Day 

no longer observed, but there reigns in all minds the greatest 
disorder. 

To what is due this crumbling to pieces of the forces of 
France, this apparent dissolution of a society, so thoroughly 
alive and so laborious? Is it the Panama affair? People are 
tempted to believe it because there is a natural tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of current events. The cause of 
the evil, however, lies farther back than the Panama matter, 
much further back. The special cause of the difficulty is that 
the Ministers who have succeeded each other since the last 
Parliamentary elections have lacked the vigor necessary to 
steer and lead the majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Things are not as they were three years ago, at the beginning 
of this legislature. Since the Sovereign Pontiff spoke, the old 
parties on the Right are nearly in a state of dissolution; they 
no longer find candidates to offer for the suffrages of the elec- 
tors in the elections for single seats. There are not nowin the 
Chamber fifty deputies who oppose the principle of republican 
institutions. 

In order to have the shape of a government atall, the Repub- 
lic must, first and above all, allow no part of the central power 
to be weakened by petty insurrections on tke part of the local 
powers, For making itself obeyed and respected, the present 
Government has an advantage possessed by none of its pre- 
decessors. It speaks in the name neither of a family nor of a 
dynasty; it does not subordinate itself to any personal interest. 
Those who represent it speak in the name of all Frenchmen. 
It is the common interest of the country, it is the patrimony 
belonging to us all, which the Government defends. For an 
impersonal government, the one quality absolutely necessary is 
firmness. 

To show firmness, it is quite needless to display heroic cour- 
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age and take the attitude of dictators. All that we ask of our 
governors is to make the law and all the laws respected. The 
republican government which shall say, “1 am a government 
of liberty ; France enjoys at this moment an amount of liberty 
which it has never known at any preceding time; but I do not 
permit any one to violate the law, because the law is the guar- 
antee of individual liberty, the refuge and safeguard for us all ;” 
—the government which shall say that, and act in conformity 
with its declaration, will be saluted and hailed as a liberator. 

Where are we to-day? Has there not been a series of con- 
cessions and weaknesses, which have brought us to the crisis 
which exists? Was not the strike at Carmaux a conclusive 
demonstration of the powerlessness of the Government? Is 
there not a law which confines syndicates to the exercise of 
certain express powers? Has that law been respected? Is 
there not a law which punishes abusive words addressed to the 
representatives of authority? Has that law been respected? 
Have the commissions of the mayors who refused to publish 
ministerial circulars been revoked ? 

After this, no one can be astonished that such an attenuated 
Government could not muster the energy necessary to face 
resolutely the Panamaquestion. This burning question should 
have been solved by the Government itself. The parliamen- 
tary inquiry which the Chamber has been allowed to make is 
something which the Government itself should have done. It 
has a carefully selected judiciary; it has in its hands all the 
legal means of information and repression, and it abandons its 
powers to a Committee, the first public act of which was to put 
out the Ministry. 

At this moment, it cannot be said that Parliament governs, 
for there isno government in France. Yet Parliament reigns. 
Its Committee reigns over the ruins of the Ministry and of the 
judiciary which the Committee replaces. Another step, and 
we shall have a Committee of Public Safety. We should have 
had that already, if we had but one Chamber. The Senate, 
which has heretofore rendered the country so many good ser- 
vices, has rendered us one more, by interposing to prevent a 
Parliamentary dictatorship. Nevertheless we shall infallibly 
reach that point, if we have not the courage to put things back 
in their places. 





THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgerary Dicesr from a Paper (48 pp ‘in 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, December. 
V. 

[We will not follow this history into all the details of the last 
decade. It is mainly a history of Russian intrigue to undermine the 
Ottoman Empire and create such disorganization in the States of the 
Balkan Peninsula as is consistent with Russia’s views that she is the 
rightful successor to the ‘‘ Sick Man.” We have already devoted an 
unusually large space to the article and will pass on to the writer’s 
view of the present situation. ] 

HE Triple Alliance stands unshaken in its strength. The 

recent Opposition of the young-Czechish party in Austria 

only served to demonstrate the strength of Kalnoky’s position, 

and to draw from him assurances that the Allies reposed such 

perfect confidence in each other’s support and good faith, that 
written stipulations were of little significance. 

The inner development of the Triple Alliance, beyond the 
limits of its written provisions, is only the more flourishing in 
the face of the Franco-Russian Alliance. The visit of the 
French fleet to Cronstadt was without the slightest result; 
the French exhibition in Moscow designed to foster the 
Alliance was a fiasco; and the contemplated finance operation 
in Paris was shattered by Rothschild’s opposition. It was to 
remove the ill-effect of this last failure that the fleet was sent 
to Cronstadt. The Czar was by no means pleased with the 


intimation of the French intentions, but the visit could not. 
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be refused without discourtesy. It was a brilliant affair, and 
the Czar actually stood with uncovered head while the for- 
bidden Marseillaise was sung. The Court was glad when it 
was all over; the Russians consoling themselves with the 
reflection that after all this demonstration the success of the 
Russian 500 mill. loan was at least assured. Vain hope. The 
public, in spite of all encouragement, were so very chary about 
investing in it that the Russian Finance Minister withdrew 200 
mill, from a steadily falling market. Then came the Russian 
famine, and the demonstrated incompetence of the Government 
to deal with the terrible emergency. The fact that a nation cred- 
ited with so much power should have forty million of its people 
starving for want of facilities for the transportation of available 
supplies, could not be without its impression even in France. In 
spite of every effort of the Press to conceal the actual condition 
of affairs, the strongest and most independent paper, the West- 
nik Fewropy, asserted that there must be no thought of foreign 
undertakings until domestic difficulties should be healed. 
When the French saw the turn affairs were taking, they, too, 
realized that a Russian alliance would hardly have the worth 
they had been disposed to attach to it. On the other side, the 
French contribution to the famine-fund was niggardly, while 
the English, animated purely by a spirit of humanity, gave with 
open hand. The Russian people naturally instituted compari- 
sons unfavorable to their would-be allies. The French enthus- 
iasm was crushed and the Fggaro of July 14, in its much-talked- 
of article “ Ad/iance ou flirt,” voiced the popular demand for 
something tangible, in lieu of meaningless courtesies. France 
would help Russia as the price of a close alliance. This inti- 
mation made a very unfavorable impression on the Czar, his 
paper the Grashdanin, stamped the proposal as childish, and 
remarked that “if France thought she could pledge Russia for 
purely French designs she was surely counting without her 
host. The Czar’s only desire was to maintain peace. It was 
to this end that he had cultivated a good understanding with 
France, because he deemed her necessary to the maintenance 
of the European balance of power, but he had no thoughts of 
making her quarrels his, or to regard her recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine as a Russian question. The Parisians may rest 
assured that Russia would not go beyond an entente morale 
to preserve the balance of power which is liable to be upset 
atany moment.” Another article in the same paper com- 
mented scornfully on the idea that “ Russia should provoke 
the hostility of Europe for an ally which, under a change of 
government to-morrow, would as readily sell the Russian Treaty 
to England as it yesterday sold the secrets of the war-ministry 
to Germany.” 

This was plain speaking and was emphasized by the pledge 
of the Czar to Emperor Wilhelm in Kiel, that he would not 
draw the sword to help France win back Alsace-Lorraine. 
The relations between France and Russia are on a very dif- 
ferent footing from the relations subsisting between the States 
of the Triple Alliance. And what has France gained by her 
court of Russian friendship? She has relinquished her tradi- 
tional policy of being the leading Catholic State; she has 
ceased to regard with horror the idea that she should help 
plant the Grecian cross on the dome of St. Sophia or advance 
the influence of schismatics in Syria. Modern France prided 
herself as the champion of liberal ideas and sided with the 
oppressed Poles. Napoleon III. advanced French influence in 
the East through the Crimean War and the expedition to 
Syria, and even Gambetta, with all his hatred of the Clericals, 
would, like Napoleon I., maintain the inflnence of the “ grand 
clientéle catholique de la France.” The fanatical advocates of 
a Russian alliance have forgotten all this. While they banish 
religion from their schools at home, they are prepared to help 
Russia in her propaganda of the orthodox faith in the East. 
Radical Democrats glorify the most corrupt despotism in 
Europe; ignore the Russian oppression of Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews, and second a policy of outrage to destroy the 
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autonomy of Bulgaria. And all they have won is a cool rejec- 
tion of their proffered love; while in the event of a real war 
France would incur the maximum of danger with the minimum 
prospect of reward. Russia neither could nor would help 
France, her interests are purely Oriental, and she would use 
France only to take the chestnuts out of the fire, by dividing 
the forces of the Allies. 





THE ENDLESS SCREW. 


TH. BARTH. 
Translated and Condensed from a Paper in 


Die Nation, Berlin, December. 


HE plea for army-extension is always the same: We want 
peace. Peace is not immediately imperilled, but it is— 
under existing European conditions—a very brittle thing. If 
war come it will be a struggle for existence. To prevent war, 
we must be so thoroughly armed that other nations will have 
no encouragement to assail us; and if war should break out, we 
must guard against the risk of defeat by being as fully equipped 
as our resources admit. 

This argument has afforded the ground for all the military 
demands of the last twenty years. It was the argument 
advanced last Wednesday by Count Caprivi as the basis of 
the military programme which he presented to the Reichs- 
tag in a two-hours’ speech. The Chancellor has evidently 
been concerned to push the argument to its logical conclusion. 
The end will presumably be reached when the last man capa- 
ble of bearing arms shall be drilled, and fully equipped to 
the last gaiter-button. In this sense the Chancellor charac- 
terizes the governmental proposals for the reorganization of 
the army, as the means necessary to render all the forces of 
the country available for the defense of the Fatherland, and 
should a catastrophe nevertheless result he will be able to con- 
sole himself with the reflection that he has done his utmost. 

But just here lies the political fallacy: there is no absolute 
limit to the capacity of endurance of even great nations. 
Everybody knows the story ui the steamer whose coal gave 
out, but which, nevertheless, reached the port on time. The 
captain burned the furniture, then the combustible portion of 
the cargo, and, finally, the wood-work of the steamer. Even 
so may a State enter on the struggle for existence by measures 
which involve the destruction of its own vital forces. Such 
heroic measures have been actually resorted to in wars a /'ou- 
trance ; and should the threatened European war really break 
out, Germany will have no alternative than to fight to exhaus- 
tion. In popular phraseology, the last man and the last 
groschen must be staked on the salvation of the country. But 
even at the close of the struggle there is a limit to the sacrifices 
which a nation is called on to make rather than submit to defeat; 
how much more, then, is this the case in time of peace when 
it is not a question of coming victorious out of the struggle or 
of preserving the national existence from imminent peril, but 
rather a question of a civilized people, whose chief concern is to 
provide for continued healthy development? From this point 
of view the question of the extent to which the forces of the 
country may be diverted in preparation for a possible war, 
admits of no definite answer. The views on this subject are 
liable to change with changing events. The provision which 
seems sufficient to-day may be deemed inadequate to-morrow. 
Indeed the same men frequently change their views while the 
conditions remain unchanged. We may consequently regard 
Count Caprivi’s present measure of reorganization as only 
another turn of the endless screw. 

After Count Caprivi there may arise other specialists, thor- 
oughly saturated with the conviction that the present demands 
are inadequate to the requirements of the case, We know, 
indeed, from the Chancellor’s latest speech that three years 
ago, the Prussian Ministry—Prince Bismarck at its head—had 
thoroughly convinced itself that a hundred million marks, 
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instead of the sixty to seventy million marks now 
called for, should be insisted on, along with a three years’ 
period of service. Similarly, the present Chancellor tells us 
that, in his scheme of reorganization, he is less concerned 
about numbers than about quality. He desires, above all 
things, to see the army “rejuvenated.” This introduces a new 
element of doubt into the calculation. In short, the hope that 
the present demands will constitute the limits of the military 
burden is as vague as it was on previous occasions of demand 
for increase. 

Hence it becomes imperative on the popular representatives 
to take independent action, and put on the brakes. 

There is, of course, no room to doubt that the present Chan- 
cellor is fully convinced of the necessity of his proposed meas- 
ures. It is also indisputable that, in the event of a great war, 
Germany cannot have enough soldiers. 

In the face of this fact, the popular representatives would 
incur an enormous responsibility by rejecting the demands. 
They would hardly assume the responsibility without first con- 
sulting their constituents. Hitherto it did notappear as ifthe 
conviction of the necessity of such astrengthening of the army 
as was contemplated by the Allied Powers would have taken 
deeper root in the populace. It appears to me, also, that the 
latest speech of Count Caprivi involves no essential new depait- 
ure. Public opinion, however, is growing more and more to the 
conviction that sanction should be given only to the means 
necessary to the legitimate introduction of the two-years’ ser- 
vice-system without any increase in numerical strength. 





CANADA AND AMERICAN AGGRESSION. 
]. CASTELL HOPKINS. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (6 pp.) in 
Dominion Illustrated Monthly, Montreal, December. 
HE United States has always been an aggressive power. Its 

patriotism has been fed upon strife with Britain ; its ambi- 
tion has been stirred by the idea of one day possessing the 
whole continent. It coveted Florida, and promptly seized it; 
Louisiana, and purchased it; Texas, and stole it; and then 
picked a quarrel with Mexico, which ended in the acquisition 
of California. But for British power, it would have obtained 
Canada long ago; even so, the Republic obtained the valley of 
the Ohio, a great stretch of Canadian territory on the Pacific, 
and the State of Maine on the Atlantic. 

From the time when Washington, through the medium of 
Arnold’s invading army, addressed the loyal people of these 
colonies, down to the present day the aspiration has been par- 
amount that the Stars and Stripes should float from the Gulf 
of Mexico tothe North Pole. This has been the actuating 
spirit of their warfare, military, commercial, or political, so far 
as Canada is concerned, from Washington to Harrison. 

In 1812, the smouldering hostility of the Revolution again 
broke into active flame. Great Britain was engaged in that 
life and death struggle with Napoleon, involving the liberties 
of Europe, and, perhaps, of the world. The war finally broke 
out, and General Hull invaded Canada from Detroit July 12, 
1812. But the war resulted ultimately to our glory and Amer- 
ica’s discomfiture. In its inception and progress it was largely 
_a war for the conquest of Canada. 

The treaty of 1818 settled matters temporarily, but in 1837 
the Canadian rebellion gave an opportunity for renewed aggres- 
sion. The insurgents, headed by William Lyon Mackenzie, 
and their numbers augmented by a horde of American sympa- 
thizers, took up their quarters on Navy Island, in Niagara 
River. They had no trouble in securing artillery and stores in 


the United States, and finally secured the American steamer 
Caroline, which was regularly cleared from the Custom House 
at Buffalo, to transport men and supplies. But Colonel McNab. 
of Hamilton, sent an expedition which set fire to the steamer 
and sent her over the Falls. 

In 1842, by deception and suppression of documents seven- 
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twelfths of the disputed territory between New Brunswick and 
the State of Maine was secured by the United States. 

In 1865, the Fenian troubles began. For over a year there 
had been rumors of intended invasion ; for months there were 
active proparations, drilling, arming, and marching, and these 
movements were common talk, Yet no effort was made by 
the American authorities to prevent them. Many Canadian 
lives were lost, and millions of money spent, for which no 
reparation was ever made, the United States refusing to have 
the matter considered in the subsequent Alabama arbitration. 

But more important by far than Fenian Raids was the abro- 
gation of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866. The two occurrences 
clearly proved to our people that we had to face the direct 
hostility of the United States in our attempt to build up a 
British Power on this continent. This forced to the front the 
question of confederation, and made possible the necessary 
sacrifices of local interests upon the altar of a common union 
and a common nationality. The reason for the abrogation of 
that Treaty was evident. It was intended to drive us into 
annexation, by a sudden cessation of commercial privileges to 
which our people had become accustomed. 

American aggression really served a good purpose in our 
history. By the efforts of the United States to destroy our 
existence as British colonies, we were driven to the supreme 
struggle which was finally to mould the scattered provinces 
into a united nation. Good came out of evil. Our country 
was “hammered on the anvil of the fates,” until formed into 
the Dominion of Canada. Then, with our quickened growth 
and development, American dislike changed into jealousy, and 
the “annexation” ambition has in latter days assumed the 
form of a desire to at least get possession of our fisheries and 
cripple our railways. 

Coming down to 1883, we find the necessary two years’ 
notice given of the intention of the United States to abrogate 
the fishery clauses of the Washington Treaty, by wnich our 
fish were admitted free in exchange for fishing privileges on 
our coasts. A number of smaller attempts to coerce or coax 
Canada into closer relations at the expense of the Empire 
followed. The Commercial Union movement was begun in 
Canada. Senator Sherman announced that in ten years the 
Dominion would be annexed to the Republic, and Messrs. 
Butterworth, Hill, Wiman, Goldwin Smith, and others took 
up the propaganda. In 1885,the Riel rebellion occurred. Great 
sympathy was expressed in the United States for the leader 
and the rebels generally, and, as in the Fort Garry rebellion of 
1871, our troops were refused permission to travel on American 
railroads. 

After the fisheries-treaty had been negotiated, and repudiated 
by the Senate, President Cleveland rose in his wrath, and as 
he could not touch the Senate he struck at Canada with the 
famous retaliation message of 1888. Nothing much was done, 
As Mr. Blaine said: “Is it 
the design of the President to make the fishing question 
odious by embarrassing commercial relations along 3,000 miles 
of frontier and to afflict upon American communities a need- 
less, a Vaxatious, and a perilous condition of trade?” 

Mr. McKinley then struck hard at the farmers of Canoda 
with his notorious Tariff Bill. The Washington Government 
had apparently been informed by Mr. Erastus Wiman and 
others that now was the time to turn the screw, and that upon 
this occasion it would prove successful. Mr. Wiman’s state- 
ment that “a prolonged dose of McKinleyism will bring Canada 
into commercial union” was generally believed, and duties 
were increased or newly imposed upon a large number of 
products. 

But in the Dominion, the only result apparent was an 
increase in our trade of 1890 and 1892 of something like 
$25,000 000, and a profound conviction, growing daily deeper, 
that we can get on perfectly well without the United States 
along the whole line of commerce and politics. There is a 
determination to look elsewhere for closer relations and to 
trouble no more the great Republic with requests for reciprocal 
friendship. We look to Great Britain now and to closer 
British union. 


but the willingness was apparent. 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
SEYMOUR DEXTER. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicgest from a Paper (6 pp) in 
American Journal of Politics, New York, December. 
TEAM and electricity as applied to our railroads, tele- 
S graphs, and machinery have caused a tendency toward 
centralization in manufactures and brought together great 
numbers of wage-earners about the manufacturing plant and 
railroad centre, usually in or near to some city. 

This tendency and other causes have, during the last decade, 
rapidly advanced the ratio of city population. The conse- 
quence has been an increased ratio of tenement-dwellers instead 
of home-owners. 

Thus far in our experiment of free government, the only 
place of conceded failure has been our large cities, and in these 
cities the cause of failure has not arisen in wards occupied 
largely by home-owners but in those localities filled with tene- 
ment-dwellers. The home-life of this part of our population 
comes short of the kind required to insure the stability of free 
institutions. 

Before the days of “rapid transit” in and about our cities, 
the massing of wage-earners in the vicinity of the store, the 
shop, the railroad centre, the mill, and the manufactory, in 
tenement houses and upper rooms seemed a necessity; but 
such necessity no longer exists. The workman may now live 
twenty miles away from the scene of his labor, and yet be 
promptly at his post every day. Especially is this practicable 
in view of the fewer hours of work per day which the humane 
sentiment of the present era demands of men who labor with 
their hands. 

With the opening up of suburban real estate, for occupancy, 
at prices within the reach of wage-earners to purchase for the 
building of a home, or where they can buy one already built, 
it is practicabie to greatly increase the ratio of home-owners 
among the wage-earners of our country. 

The conditions are ripe for stimulating the desire in the 
minds of all toown a home, and pointing out a practicable 
way to obtain one. The local building-and-loan-association 
movement accomplishes this object with eminent success. 

These associations are no longer experimental. Their merits 
have been tested through a period of sixty years, the first hav- 
ing been organized in Philadelphia in 1831. Of their influence 
in that city Albert Bolles, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Pennsylvania, said, in his report for 1890: 

In Philadelphia more people own their homes, and enjoy a greater 
degree of comfort and independence, and possess a more healthful 
conservatism than the people of any other city. A home-owner and a 
taxpayer is a conservative citizen; he will never become infected with 
the spiritof anarchy. . When so much agitation and disquietude 
have existed in many places, Philadelphia has been as peaceful as a 
country village. The existence of so many home-owners there is due 
in no small degree to the influence and methods of building and loan 
associations. 

The spread of these associations from Philadelphia into 
other localities and States was so quiet during the first forty 
years, that the great mass of the people had no knowledge 
concerning them even in localities where their numbers were 
greatest. Until recent years there was no literature relating 
to them brought to the attention of the public, and little was 
accessible to one who was diligently seeking it. It was not 
until about 1886 that the press or writers upon economic 
topics gave much attention to the subject. 

But since that date no movement has ever attained such 
marvelous growth and development as has marked the prog- 
ress of these associations during the last six years. There is 
an organized movement in nearly every State and Territory, 
and there are many journals solely devoted to this matter. 
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Several books have also been published treating the subject in 
detail. A conservative estimate for the United States shows 
over 6,500 associations, with assets approximating $5 50,000,000, 
and numbering 1,500,000 shareholders, We predict that on 
the first day of January, 1894, the accumulated assets of these 
associations in the whole country will exceed the capital 
invested in the national banks of the United States. 

Every such association is a growing influence in the com- 
munity to stimulate the building and owning of homes, and to 
develop in the life of every shareholder four most desirable 
habits: (1) promptness in meeting financial engagements; (2) 
industry in earning the money to meet the stated dues; (3) 
frugality in not parting with money carelessly or foolishly ; (4) 
saving, or accumulating. Develop these habits in a young 
man, and continue them for ten years, and you assure his 
material and moral welfare. 

When the shareholder isa man of family without a home, 
the association opens to hima practical method of obtaining 
one. He sees that as soon as a sufficient sum can be accumu- 
lated to make up the margin between the price of the home 
and the sum the association will loan upon the property, he 
can borrow the money and make the purchase, and his dues 
and interest will but slightly exceed the amount he has been 
paying for rent. This inspires hope, not only in him but in 
his household; they are content to make little self-denials 
from week to week, if the savings thereby go directly towards 
the purchase of the coveted home. 

A man who has earned and saved the means to pay fora 
home will be a better artisan and clerk, a better husband and 
father, a better citizen. The wife will be a better wife and 
mother in her own home than in a tenement, There is no 
pride in caring for, improving, or beautifying a tenement er 
rented house. Children born and reared in tenements do not 
have a fair chance for health and strength; their possibilities 
cannot be developed as when in their own home, with its grass- 
plot, flower-bed, and abounding pure air. It is in the true 
home of this kind that the family in all of its better phases 
and possibilities will best thrive; that worthy ambitions will 
grow strongest; that morality will find the surest welcome, 
temperance its ablest advocates, and patriotism its purest 
development. 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 
H. CLARENCE BOURNE. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (13 pp.) in 
Macmillan's Magazine, London, December. 


HE unemployed must be divided at the outset into two 
classes, those who want work and cannot get it, and 
those who do not want it. For my present purpose these 
classes must be treated as distinct, although as a matter of 
fact no clear line can be drawn between them. The rowdiest 
loafer will work rather than starve, while it is a lamentable 
fact that the genuine laborer, if not gifted with much energy 
or force of character, will, by association with the inmates of 
the common lodging-houses, and by habituation to the receipt 
of ‘‘charity,” gradually fall into the lower class. While, there- 
fore, we are bound to admit that among thee “ submerged ” 
unemployed there are many who were once capable of honest 
and regular work, we must also accept it as a fact that this 
“submerged” multitude is for all practical purposes, and 
apart from religious influences, incurably idle. Of this mul- 
titude the most respectable section consists perhaps of the 
tramps who spend the summer walking about the country, 
who fill the casual wards, and who come to London in winter 
for the harvest of Christmas charity. The most enterprising 
members of the class may turn burglars, the least energetic 
settle down to a career of street mendicancy. That this 
class, taken as a whole, comprises sufficient members to make 
an imposing show is not remarkable, seeing that it embraces 
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the failures not only of London, but of the whole country ; 
and it is always in evidence because it lives out of doors. 

It is to this class that the “benefits” of any indiscriminate 
relief-fund go. The experience of those who administered the 

’ Mansion House Fund of 1886 will not soon be forgotten. By 
their rules the almoners were precluded from making such 
inquiries as would enable them to sift the sheep from the 
goats, and the recollections of many of them will bear out the 
impressions formed by one who, at the time, informed the 
writer that he had spent the morning in relieving burglars and 
other habitual criminals. The man who does not mean to 
work is not distinguishable by his appearance. There is a 
certain night-refuge in London where those only are admitted 
who appear to the practiced eye of the superintendent to be 
real workingmen. A second sifting takes place after admis- 
sion, the antecedents of the inmates being, so far as possible, 
examined. Within a short period about seven or eight men 
who had stood both these tests, and came out of them with 
credit, were, on their earnest assurance that all they required 
was work, introduced by private influence into the employ of 
a respectable company. The work was simple, and there was 
no question of their physical and intellectual capacity for it. 
When, however, a few months later one of the seven was inter- 
rogated, he mentioned casually that all the rest had been dis- 
missed as useless. 

Again, these indiscriminate relief-funds are not merely 
wasted on the worthless; they operate to increase their ranks. 
At the time of the Mansion House Fund, not only were the 
casual wards and lodging-houses situated on the roads leading 
to London filled with tramps making their way to town, but 
evidence is available to prove that men actually left their 
employment to “ go upon” the fund, while in one part of Lon- 
don builders could scarcely obtain laborers to do their neces- 
sary work. 

For this “submerged ” section it is obviously useless to pro- 
vide the mere opportunity of employwent. A change of char- 
acter is needed in order to convert them into workingmen. It 
is impossible to assign limits to the efficacy of religious 
influences in particular cases; but one fact, at least, is clear: 
the agencies which have in the past sought to convert loafers 
into useful members of society have not met with much suc- 
cess, 


The question of “unemployed” is not so simple as Mr. 
Keir Hardie or “General” Booth would have us believe. 
National, municipal, or charitable schemes for permanent 
employment, or for the employment of large numbers of men, 
must lead to disaster in the future as they have done in the 
past; whileeven small and carefully conducted relief works 
are beset with difficulties and dangers. The problem is ulti- 
mately an ethical one; and we commita fatal mistake if we 
ignore the effect of institutions upon character. In one of his 
last poems Tennyson reminds us that man is yet in the process 
of making; and the tendency to self-assertion or self-indulgence 
is stilla factor in human conduct which legislators cannot 
neglect with impunity. 





THE LAW (?) OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 
Condensed for Tue Lirgzrary Dicest from a Paper (9 pp.) in 
Soctal Economist, New York, December. 
HAT fixes the price of any article? What makes wheat 
worth a dollar a bushel and flour $5 a barrel? Why is 
the price of wheat 75 cents at one time and $1.25 at another? 
‘The reply is everywhere the same: “Supply and demand 
determine that.” “The ratio changes, and that changes the 
price.” 

But is the wy clearly set forth in the statement so univer- 
sally given, and generally accepted? Even careful students 
continue to speak of a “-ratio,” when it is clear that the correct 
mathematical statement is ‘‘two simultaneous equations of 
two variables.” Everywhere it is the purchaser who is looked 
upon as fixing the price. Yet price means a trade, an actual 
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exchange. Price means agreement between two individuals, 
and signifies mutual advantage. 
thing the other wants. Each wants what the other has more 
than he wants what he has himself. Each must get what will 
satisfy more of his wants, or satisfy them more completely, 
than what he gives in trade would have done. If a man sells 
a pair of shoes for a hat, it is because the hat is worth more to 
him, and the other wants the shoes because they are worth 
more to him in the light of the effort he must make to get 
them. Each compares cost and satisfaction in the different 
lines. Trade results only when the two equations of the two 
variables—efforts and satisfactions—are simultaneous. Trade 
continues only so long as they are simultaneous. 

Mankind is everywhere at work at this problem of compar- 
ing cost with returns, pain with pleasure; and people move 
from place to place or transfer their labor and capital from one 
industry to another, in accocdance with the ever-changing 
answer which the various portions of humanity are giving to 
this question as time passes. The result of this universal 
movement is to bring the value of all commodities to the level 
of their comparative cost by equalizing the ratio of effort, or 
of the pain in acquiring each commodity—in a word, the ratio 
of cost to the satisfaction derived from enjoying the product 
of our labor, This reduces trade to an exchange of equiva- 
lents, and gives us the fundamental and universal law of price. 
The value of anything freely offered for sale tends to the level 
of the cost of producing the most expensive portion of the 
necessary supply. For the producers of the less expensive 
portions of the supply are likely to receive the profits which 
their advantages in production give them, and the consumers 
will retain in their pockets any excess above the cost of the 
most expensive portion, which excess the producer of that 
portion might expect if he were the only producer from whom 
they could buy. 

Price, in the long run, is not fixed by the whim of the buyer 
or the necessity of the seller. One must give if he would get, 
in trade. Both of the parties to the trade must be industrially 
in a better situation, or the intelligent economic exchange of 
commodities or services ceases, and robbery, gambling, and 
dishonest practices of all sorts take its place. Trade, in the 
true economic sense, tends ever toward an exchange of pro- 
portionate amounts of effort which have been embodied in 
things capable of satisfying human wants and desires. Instead 
of price being fixed by the ratio of supply and demand, the 
reverse is nearer the truth. The ratio is an effect rather than 
a cause, if it can be said that there is any ratio. The real 
sequence is this: 


Each party possesses some- 


(1) Demand occasions production; 
(2) Cost of production determines price; 
(3) Price insures supply. 

A law is the statement of the way a force acts under certain 
conditions, or of the line of uniformity in facts of a given 
class. The statement is valuable in proportion as it explains 
the action of a force under the conditions most likely to exist, 
and explains it in a manner least likely to be misunderstood 
byany. Alawthat is likely to have false conclusions drawn from 
it, is, to say the least, an unfortunate discovery. If it explains 
only a few of the facts in a given class it is doubly unfortunate. 
Tried by this measure, what is to be said of the law of supply 
and demand? 

In the first place, it is clear that it is not the correct and 
complete statement of the lines of uniformity in price phe- 
nomena; it does not explain the facts of price everywhere and 
always. If supply and demand are identical (Cairnes), or are 
opposite sides of the same thing (Walker), it is difficult to see 
how there is a ratio, or, indeed, any relation between them. It 
is still more difficult to understand how the law (?) in any way 
explains the fact regarding price when demand and supply are 
always spoken of as quantities at a price. 

Price is limited by the expenses of production, and equals 


what those who most want the article in question are able to 
pay for it. 
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THE RUSSIAN JUDICIARY. 
Isaac A. HOURWICH. 
Condensed for THe Lirrrary Dicest from a Paper (35 pp.) in 
Political Sctence Quarterly, New York, December. 


O country can claim a place among civilized nations unless 
N the rights of the individual are duly protected by a fair 
public trial. The best law will prove inefficient to guarantee 
personal freedom if the enforcement of the law cannot be 
secured by an equitable system of criminal procedure. Such 
security is especially needed in a country like Russia, where 
the man prosecuted as a criminal is not always an offender 
against jus naturale or jus gentium. The, best and most 
peaceable citizen can never be sure that he may not be unex- 
pectedly arrested on account of some sin of omission or com- 
mission against the omnipresent Russian law. 

The law of 1886, designed to guarantee the independence of 
the inquisitors or judges, was openly evaded by the minister. 
The appointments were not made and the conduct of inquests 
was intrusted to officials of the ministry, temporarily perform- 
ing the duties of inquisitor. Fully at the mercy of their 
superiors, and regarding their situation as a stepping-stone to 
the office of procurator, these “¢chinovniks of the ministry” 
are the obedient servants of the public prosecutors. 

Public prosecutors will generally strive to secure as many 
convictions as possible, and it seems hardly necessary to stim- 
ulate their official zeal by arousing the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. This, however, was done by a circular issued by the 
Minister of Justice, requiring the prosecutors, whenever the 
number of acquittals in any single session should exceed 
twenty per cent. of the cases tried, to report to the minister 
upon such case and state the reason for the verdict. 

The outcome of this state of things is naturally a strong 
leaning of the inquisitors in favor of the prosecution. In 
truth, no means are deemed improper to secure evidence against 
the accused. The law indeed forbids its agents “to extort 
confessions from the accused either by promises or subter- 
fuges, or threats, or any such measures,” but this law in not 
infrequently infringed. Ina case related by Mr. Karabegofi, a 
witness stated before the court that he had been directed by 
the captain of police to “ trick” out of the suspected person a 
confession of his alleged crime, in which scheme the witness 
succeeded by promising the man freedom from punishment 
and six hundred rubles into the bargain. Examples of such 
illegal practices could of course be cited by every Russian bar- 
rister ad infinitum. But, of course, infractions of the law, how- 
ever common, are supposed to be exceptional ; and it may freely 
be conceded that in most cases the inquisitor has no need to 
resort to such illegal devices. The law gives him discretionary 
power to refuse bail; one or two years of preliminary deten- 
tion before trial may be said to be the rule; so that the inquis- 
itor can put ona pretty energetic pressure by threatening 
imprisonment or promising relief on bail. On the other hand, 
the distinction between witness and accused is so shadowy in 
Russia that it is an every-day occurrence for people arrested and 
perhaps jailed as suspects to appear on the stand as witnesses 
for the prosecution. The grounds on which the verdict may be 
invalidated are arbitrarily narrowed; and thesupervision of the 
circuit court and court of appeals practically amounts to noth- 
ing. The complaints are heard in so-called administrative 
meetings of the court, behind closed doors. The prosecutor’s 
presence is required, but the appellant is not allowed to be repre- 
sented by counsel. He may plead personally in case he is 
present in court in due time, but he is not summoned to the 
court, and consequently if he is held in “ preliminary deten- 
tion” he cannot be present. These pretended meetings, have 
in fact becomea myth; the resolution dismissing the complaint 
is invariably prepared beforehand by the presiding judge, and 
signed by his collegues without any deliberation whatever. 

Leaving the inquest let us now enter the reformed temple of 
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justice, where the prosecutor and the defendant are said by 
law to enjoy equal rights in the judicial contest. Here the 
powers attributed to the presiding judge, which he commonly 
assumes, have completely distorted and deformed the trial. It 
becomes a contest between the court and the defense, In the 
person of the president is incarnated the judicial trinity of 
prosecutor, defendant, and judge. In the presence of an over- 
zea. us president, the official prosecutor is left in the shade. 
No « rror, nor even falsifications in his charge, avail to quash 
the sentence. 

Under the best system conceivable, human justice cannot 
be free from error. Under a system like the Russian, where 
all guarantees of a fair trial are wanting, it would be a miracle 
if innocent persons were not sacrificed by hecatombs. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
STEPHEN HENRY THAYER. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (18 pp.) in 
Andover Review, Boston, December. 
HE passing of Lord Tennyson takes from life the supreme 
poet of his period. No contemporary, it may be safely 
affirmed, has gained such universal repute or won so interna- 
tional a reading as the great Laureate whose loss we are 
mourning. It has been said that he was an artist in every fibre 
before he sang; his first unfoldings as art-minstrel revealed an 
almost matchless touch; his intuitions, at first, responded to 
the beautiful for its own sake; his first visions were pictures, 
endowed with exquisite fancy, yet he possessed a perfectly 
adjusted feeling and ear for modulation in tones, both of 
atmosphere and expression; he was preéminently master in 
the fusion of spirit, sentiment, and art; the artist endowment 
betrayed itself even in his earliest melodies. 

The innate and authoritative divination of the beautiful in 
Tennyson’s work left it seemingly impossible for him to 
violate grace either in form or quality. Immature he was in 
that earlier tentative verse, but there was in his work, from its 
first inception, an orderly development and successive stages, 
sequence following sequence in the progressive excellence of 
his creations. 

Tennyson belonged to that order of poets which Ruskin has 
defined as “ Men who feel strongly, think strongly, and see 
truly.” He felt strongly indeed, but with an inward monitor, 
and subjected any undue emotive tension to the calm, qualify- 
ing guidance of an artistic and intellectual balance; he had 
the enthusiasm of the huntsman, and the huntsman’s restraint 
and unerring aim. These qualities are more clearly articulated 
in his poems, where an assertive passion would naturally dom- 
inate; there is always a firm hand, hidden, it may be, with its 
sure curb, reining the lawless spirit in. The reader will recall 
in one of the marvelous songs in “ The Princess.” 











‘* Home they brought her warrior dead; 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry; 
All her maidens watching said, 
‘She must weep, or she will die.’ 


How beautifully, and within the correct canons of trve art, 
does he lead up to the only, the veritable relief expressed in 
the fourth and final stanza. 

Need I cite that incomparable finale in “ Guinevere” as 
further and conclusive evidence of a wonderful mastery, 
through the power of a peerless art and the presence of an 
adequate intellectual control over the rude crisis that would be 
so imperiously handled by the purely and impulsively pas- 
sionate poet ? 

Tennyson never lost the golden thread or tracery of his pre- 
determined thought, nor involved nor obscured it by demoniac 
flames. While he was an intellectual as well as spiritual trans- 
lator of soul and thought, he was not dazzled by the tempta- 
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tion to execute a brilliant epigram, nor swept on by a flood of 
mysticism or transcendentalism; when he spends his rich 
spiritual resources, he does it in a wise and beautiful elevation 
of mind and feeling. His fame, then, let us acknowledge, 
rests not on any tumultous sweep, or impetuous manifestation, 
but on the wise withholding, the inexorable training, the nice 
modulation which makes every phrase and thought, every 
fancy, every dream, every passionate impulsation, harmoniously 
related to the meaning, motive, and mood of the poem. It is 
in part by virtue of this assimilation that he is the thorough- 
bred master which we know him to be; and because of it that 
his work represents the highest order, all things considered, of 
lyric, epic, and idyllic creation in this century. 

We are always curious to trace the line where the more 
purely intellectual faculty, as such, meets and joins in the 
poetic nature. Tennyson’s greatness is almost universally 
accepted ; it isso high, so luminous, yet so unheralded, that 
we do not mistake its quality; we do not class it as on the 
intellectual side primarily. Singleness of devotion to poetry 
on the part of Tennyson signalized his career, from the first; 
and to this may be added an ideally ethical quality of thought 
and spirit; we count him noble for this latter quality—a 
nobility which is preéminently English. The moral beauty 
in art attracted him equally with the esthetic. He was nota 
pronounced or published moralist in poetry; but he was loyal 
to the best tenets of his race, and to its firm moral stratum. 
His record, so spotiess in this sense, is a precedent in prin- 
ciple that should not be broken in the line of English Lau- 
reates, His Greek sense of taste, beauty, and proportion is as 
delicately articulated as his loyalty to moral grandeur. Yet in 
these, as in other conditions, he has proven himself a cosmo- 
politan poet. He was not beholden to any single source, he 
drank from all springs of song,—studied a multitude of schools 
and noschools; extracted the essence and spirit of poetic power 
and splendor from the lore of the ages; he transplanted, trans- 
formed, and embalmed bare legends, giving to them an 
enhanced elevation and reality; even in fabulous clastic tales, 
such as he has appropriated in “ Tithonus,” there is a depth 
and philosophic apprehension which indicates his method of 
interpreting through the light of modern feeling and insight. 

The erudition of so spacious a poet as Tennyson ranged 
with ease over the field of known facts, laws, relations, and 
traditions, but his penetrating imagination did not pause at 
these limitations. Venturesome he was not, in the sense of 
rudely transgressing the radius of given light, but no poet 
ever entered the speculative arena through the portal of poetic 
invention more wisely or deftly than he. 

Such creations and such a career as Tennyson’s for ampli- 
tude and loyalty of standard, and for profound and pure effi- 
cacy of character, are a greater element in human letters, in the 
security and enhancement of a real elevation, and in the 
development, maintenance, and embalmment of high spiritual, 
poetical, ethical, and zsthetic models, than human literature 
furnishes from any other single source in our time. 





PERSIAN LITERATURE, 
AHMED-BEY. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (19 pp.) in 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris, November 15. 

HE present condition of Persian literature is so sad, it 
evokes so many despairing thoughts, that nothing 
induces me to write about it save its exceptional influence over 
the moral education of nearly all the peoples of Western Asia. 
In the Orient, the Persian language and literature have played, 
and still play, a part analogous to that played in Eorope by the 
French language and literature. In Turkey, the study of the 
language and literature of Persia is obligatory in all primary 
and secondary schools. In the Caucasus, in Afghanistan, and 
English India, the mass of the Mussulman people have knowl- 
edge of no other sources of instruction. Such an inflence 
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could not be acquired save by the superiority of the race and 
the universality of its mental action, capable of satisfying the 
tastes and needs of the different nationalities. In fact Persia 
has never lacked writers and literary productions, which place 
her much above the surrounding nations. 

There are legends that when Alexander the Great invaded 
Persia, it was rich in literary manuscripts, of which he burned 
large quantities and sent still more to Greece. So also it is 
declared that the Mohammedan conqueror of Persia destroyed 
the literary monuments then in existence. Certain it is that for 
two centuries subsequent to the Arab invasion, Persia gave no 
sign of literary life. When, however, in the tenth century, the 
national dynasty of the Bouides, began with Brahman Gour, 
sprung from the people, he did what in him lay to revive the 
literary prestige of Persia. Soon a group of poets and distin- 
guished writers surrounded the court. 

After a century of glorious reigns the Bouides were thrust 
out by the Khaznamides, who, although of Turkish origin, 
were none the less national kings in their spirit and tendency. 
They continued the traditions of their predecessors and 
encouraged Persian letters. From the Khaznamide epoch, 
date immortal poets like Firdousi, learned historians like Albi- 
rouni, astronomers and physicians like Abou Reyhan and Avi- 
cenna, who, from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, was 
the guide of medical study in European universities and called 
the * Prince of Physicians.” 

Towards the beginning of the sixth century of the Hegira, 
the Khaznamides were overthrown by the Seljuks, a Tartar 
tribe from the other side of the Oxus. This was the final ruin 
of Persia. A sort of feudalism was substituted for the former 
government unity. Persia was parceled out among a crowd 
of petty tyrants, and cut up into small kingdoms almost inde- 
This feudalism, however, had nothing 
in common with that which formerly existed in Europe. The 
desolation of the country was extreme, when there came another 
still more terrible invasion by the Moguls under Tamerlane. 
Strange to say, this was the epoch of the greatest poets and 
writers Persia has ever produced. Their influence was 
immense Over contemporaneous generations, and is still very 
great to-day. That influence, however, has been pernicious 
in the highest degree. It is this pernicious literature which 
still exists in our time, though deformed and abused. 

The predominant characteristic of this literature is mysti- 
cism ; Or pantheism, two systems touching and differing from 
each other at an infinite number of points. Their greatest apos- 
tles are Khayam, Bon Caid, Roumi, Hafir, and Caadi. In turn 
pantheists, mystics, and theosophists, these writers, by their 
ideas, remind one of pantheists like Spinoza, of mystics like 
Fénelon or Madame Guyon. The Persian authors reach the 
same conclusion as the European and are in agreement with 
them on nearly all points. The road by which the Persians 
reach their conclusion, however, is altogether different from 
that followed by European mystics or pantheists. The prin- 
ciple which guides the latter is the constancy of harmony in 
nature and the goodness of the universal laws which govern it. 
Our souphizs (such is the title of those who inculcate the phi- 
losophy which I am describing) see in nature, on the contrary, 
but one principle or rather several powerfui, but capricious, 
principles, eternal, causing disorder, which take pleasure in 
playing with mankind as a dramatic author plays with the 
personages whom he puts on the stage. ‘“ The universe is 
naught but a chess-board, the figures on which take their places 
according to the caprice of the players,” says Hafiz. “IfIdo 
foolish things, if I drink wine, if 1 blaspheme God and the 
mosque, I do it all involuntarily, pushed on by forces to me 
unknowm Let the mollahs cease to disturb us with their 
prayers and sermons!” said Khayam, in one of his celebrated 


quatrains. The souphzs arrive at the conclusion that there are 


few people in the world capable of reaching divinity, and these 
ought to despise the crowd, the vulgar, as a vile instrument of 
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pleasure in the hands of supreme beings; the sage ought to 
shun contact with the mass by retiring to a corner of a tavern 
(maykané), the symbol of final destruction (kherabat), or of 
the general fusion of the universe, and contemplate in a state 
of drunkenness, symbol of the highest human perfection, in 
which all exterior action is neutralized, a cup of red wine, the 
incarnation of nature transported with joy.” 

In general, literary works in Persia, both prose and poetry, 
show not the slightest originality; and ourcentury, from this 
point of view, has been more pitiful than any which have pre- 
ceded it. There are a very few poets or writers, like Saba, 
Kaani, or Sirouch, who rise above a crowd of others that copy 
Some bor- 
rowed forms of expression, some pretty words gleaned here 
and there, some affected sentiments, a cascade of adjectives, a 
shower of monstrous symbols, this is the form and the base of 
contemporaneous Persian literature. It can be defined in two 
words; no ideas or sentiments, or rather the same common- 
place ideas and dissolute sentiments expressed thousands of 
times, though with a dazzling wealth of colors and tints. 


faithfully, like obedient pupils, the great souphzs. 





THE AFFIANCED. 
MARCUS LANDAU. 

Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary DiGcest from a Paper (17 pp.) in 
Zettschrift fiir Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte, 
Berlin, November. 

ORTUNATE recovery of the lost after long search, happy 
F reunion with a loved one after long separation and 
estrangement, are among the happiest occurrences in human 
life, and hence appear early in poetry. One of the oldest and 
most beautiful poems of thisclass, so beautiful and so touching, 
indeed, that one is unwilling to regard it as a mere poetic 
creation, deeming it rather an allegory of highest religious 
significance, is the old fable of “Amor and Psyche,” the old- 
est form of which in European literature is contained in the 
“ Metamorphoses, or Romance of the Golden Ass of Apuleius.” 

Sometimes it is the man who seeks his lost wife or bride, at 
others it is the wife who, like Psyche, seeks her husband and 
finds him after long separation and severe trials. 

Jn all these legends the separation is due to the fault of one 
of the pair, even although the higher powers, as Venus in 
“Amor and Psyche,” may codperate both in bringing about 
the separation and in imposing the resulting dangers and 
trials. 

There is alsoa later legendary circle in which it is not the 
one who waits patiently or commits suicide, but in which both 
lovers, separated by fate or earthly force, and usually without 
their own fault, remain true amid the most varied adventures 
and trials until they are at last happily restored to each other. 
This is the type of most of the late Grecian and Byzantine 
romances, and of many of the stories of the Middle Ages; it 
was most impudently quizzed by Boccacio, and reached its 
highest perfection in “I Promessi Sposi,” a modern romance 
portraying so many charming individual characteristics, and so 
much knowledge of the human heart, that one would scarcely 
realize that any relation subsists between it and the versions 
of the Middle Ages. 

In the story of the Syrian lovers (No. 490 in Habichts, Wo. 
501 in Jonathan Scott’s translation), the lovers elope from 
Damascus because the wealthy father of the maiden forbids 
On the coast they find a sailing vessel ready to 
leave port, and take passage in her. The maiden goes aboard 
while her lover delays to execute some little commission. The 
captain, enamoured of the maiden’s beauty, at once set sail, 
turning a deaf earto all the maiden’s entreaties. The fair 
Syrian, however, being a woman of resources, and having an 
eve only to a reunion with her lover, listened favorably to the 
captain’s suit, and promised to marry him on arrival in port. 


the union. 


No sooner had they cast anchor than the captain hurried 
ashore to make preparations for the wedding, and the fair 
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Syrian took advantage of his absence to repay him in kind. 
She won over the crew by entreaties and promises, to return 
with her to the port of embarkation. A storm compelled them 
to seek the shelter of a port belonging to a powerful Sultan, 
who, enamoured of the fair Syrian’s beauty, asked her hand in 
marriage and obtained her promise. Then he sent the daughter 
of his Vizier with a retinue of thirty-eight maidens to bring her 
ashore with high distinction. The Syrian seated her guests ata 
sumptuous repast, and while they were enjoying the delicacies 
of the table, the sailors, under instructions from their mistress, 
quietly hove anchor and sailed away. She succeeded in recon- 
ceiling the girls to the adventure, and in winning their friend- 
ship; and all would have gone well if they had not been com- 
pelled to put into another port for water and provisions. Here 
the whole party went ashore where they were set upon and 
taken captive by forty robbers, The fair Syrian accepted the 
situation cheerfully, and, at a banquet which the robbers pro- 
vided, she put a sleeping draft in each of their cups. As soon 
as they were powerless she and her maidens killed all but the 
leader. Him they bound, and having cut off his hair they left 
him lying on theshore, Then gathering up all the treasure and 
provisions which the robbers had hoarded, they once more went 
aboard and set sail. Some weeks later, they arrived at another 
fine port, and again went ashore, but this time, prudently in 
handsome male attire. Here the Sultan had just died, and the 
people, reading the oracle by the flight of birds, elected the 
fair Syrian as his successor. It was necessary, however, that 
she should marry the daughter of the Vizier, which was very 
perplexing. However, she made her confession to her bride, 
and secured her friendship and silence, promising that when 
her first love was found, he should marry them both. To facili- 
tate the search, she had a grand caravanserai erected and placed 
her portrait over the door. She then left instructions with 
the watchmen to observe all strangers closely on arrival, and 
if they manifested any excitement at sight of the picture, to 
bring them tothe palace. By this means she, in due course, 
recovered her father, her lover, the ship-captain who had 
abducted her, the Sultan whose court-ladies she had abducted, 
and the robber-captain. When she had got them all together 
the fair Syrian, divesting herself of her royal robes, made her- 
self known, and administered poetic justice all round as far as 
possible. The lover was rewarded by getting two wives in 
place of one, the father sought one child and found two, the 
captain got his ship again, and the robber chief, who sought 
revenge, got hanged. The Sultan, however, lost his thirty-nine 
maidens, who all secured husbands in the Syrian kingdom, 





MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
Fr. PAULHAN. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (13 pp.) in 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, December. 

USIC appears to me to offer a singular manifestation and 

avery curious verification of two great psychological 

laws: systematic association and systematic inhibition. It is 

in the mind like a sort of little world which, up toa certain 

point, is sufficient for itself. A musical phrase is a species of 

organized element. A symphony or any musical piece what- 

ever is, or ought to be, analogous to an organism, to a spirit 
composed of parts associated for a common end, 

The principal characteristic of our music is its tonality, of 
which, while the influence is perhaps becoming enfeebled, it is 
still preponderating. The tonality of a musical piece is deter- 
mined by a certain relation of tones heard simultaneously, in 
such a manner that one of them, the tonic, predominates. The 
different tones which compose a melody, the harmony which 
formsan accompaniment to it, must terminate on a certain tone, 
after being separated from it more or less. The passing 
dissonances render this tone more agreeable and excite a desire 
for it. Modulations, by retarding the tonal concord, prolong 
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its interest. It is not extravagant to compare a piece of music 
to a comedy or a drama which ends happily after departures 
more or less numerous, and more or less distressing. Our 
musical sense is as exacting as our dramatic sense. 

For a long time lovers of music were content with nothing 
but a perfect major chord, the perfect minor chord being con- 
sidered a slightly dissonant and passing chord, rather than a 
fundamental chord. “Upto the time of Sebastian Bach,” say 
Blaserna and Helmholtz, in their work on “ Sound and Music,” 
“that is, up to the middle of the last century, composers 
hesitated to end a piece with a minor chord, even when the 
character of the composition demanded it. Until the time of 
Mozart this form was employed but rarely, and they willingly 
suppressed the minor third, which did not appear to sound 
well.” The minor chord is the saddest ending that musical 
speech can offer us. 

The importance of tonality, that is,of a systematic associa- 
tion of sounds, does not seem to admit of any doubt; the ear 
is pleased by seizing and preserving it. When the tonality is 
once fixed, the mind uses it to interpret the sounds that it 
hears. It is a phenomenon analogous to all the possible inter- 
pretations due to the influence of a dominant state, which 
associates itself with the new psychic facts, while modifying 
them, arising in unconscious reasonings when awake or ina 
dream. For example, if we have already the impression of the 
tone wé major, the succession of notes, so/, /a, sz will produce 
quite a different effect than if we began with an impression of 
the tone sof major or mz minor. 

What I have said about a succession of tones applies equally 
to tones heard simultaneously. From the point of view from 
which I am here regarding the matter, melody is nowise 
opposed to harmony; both concur in producing tonality. 
Then, when a phrase can be interpreted in different manners, 
the impression it will make will be determined by the tone of 
the phrase of which it is a part. 

Dissonance has for its end and object to create a desire for 
a perfect chord. The property inherent in every dissonant 
chord is to provoke, as the result of a sort of attraction, some 
other chord with which it is linked. A succession of dis- 
sonant chords cannot give a satisfactory harmonic conclusion 
save by terminating finally in a perfect chord, It is very evi- 
dent that the charactor of a piece will be quite different, accord- 
ing as the dissonances be numerous and hard or it be written 
almost entirely in consonant chords. 

When we wish to change the tone bya modulation, a certain 
collection of tones, or certain successions which previously are 
avoided, furnish a means of passing from one tone to another. 
Modulation is analogous to the switch of a railway which makes 
a train pass over one track or another, by a slight change 
which operates at the point where the two tracks come together 
and are united to a third track which is a prolongation of both 
the others. 

We find the application of psychological laws in the influences 
which permit this or that an impression to be born and be 
developed. In order that modulation be possible it is neces- 
sary that the recollection of the primal tone grow weaker. In 
order to really change from one tone to another it is neces- 
sary for the mind to have a clear and strong impression of a 
different tonality. The new tone must be affirmed with force 
and by prolonged chords. 

Music thus appears to be a sort of organism, like a living 
soul, a soul composed of phenomena having no resemblance to 
the exterior world, since music creates its subject-matter for 
itself and does not imitate, or imitates very little, and then not 
without relation to its phenomena. It isa sort of ideal mind 
which we substitute for our own mind when hearing a sym- 
phony, a mind which, if it has not the same resources and the 
same variety as our own, is no longer subject to the same 
shackles, and which, freer, more purified, more supple, has 
developed by its own motion what no exterior resistance can 
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impede. In the musical drama, an attempt is made to cause 
music to participate with precision in the concrete character 
of scenes of real life transformed and idealized, while the 
representation of sentiments and thoughts profits by the 
purity, the expressive power, the force, and the penetration of 
ideal combinations of the music. This junction of music and 
the drama has been decried. All the same, it is legitimate, 
and owes its discredit to the bad use which has been made of 
it; to the fashion, often grotesque, in which that junction has 
been treated, by subordinating the musical and dramatic effect 
to the display of skill by a singer, to the distraction of a ballet, 
perhaps, to the development illy understood of the melody. 





MR. IRVING AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (11 pp.) in 
New Review, London, December. 


HAVE ventured to controvert the popular idea that Mr. 
Irving’s “ Shakesperean revival” has done wonders for art. 
but I did not attempt to assign him any definite place among 
English actors. Let me now say at once that it seems to me 
almost certain that his true talent lies in the direction of 
melodramatic acting, and not in that of Shakesperean 
acting at all. To interpret Shakespeare upon the stage, 
you must know something of poetry, you must understand 
and love your author. But would even the most ardent 
admirer of Mr. Irving venture to assert that that worthy actor 
has any real knowledge of poetry as such? If he has, why is 
he so hard-hearted as to continue, year after year, delivering 
the finest lines of Shakespeare, not as if they were verse at all, 
but as if they were detestably bad prose? For the blank verse 
of Shakespeare, recited in our modern English manner, is 
something inconceivably distressing to hear; it is, when so 
recited, neither verse nor prose, but a horrible mixture of both. 
It would be wiser, far wiser, if Shakespeare is to be acted in 
modern times, to do away, once and for all, with the pretense 
that we are reciting poetry, it would be better to reduce Shake- 
speare’s plays to absolute prose. What Mr. Irving has really 
shown in these twenty years during which he has been promi- 
nently before the public, is this—first and foremost, an 
immense, probably an unrivaled, capacity for theatrical man- 
agement; secondly, a very large melodramatic gift. If he had 
confined himself to melodramatic acting—possibly diversifying 
this occasionally with comic acting—his reputation as an actor 
would, | believe, have stood higher with the best living judges 
than it does to-day. The highest point, his genius—I will use 
the word genius in regard to his melodramatic acting, though, 
in regard to his rendering of poetry nothing shall induce me to 
use (and profane) the word,—the highest point his genius has 
yet touched was reached when he acted Mathias in The Bells. 
He has done nothing better since. And he has done many 
things not half so well. The greatest display of histrionic 
power he has ever given us was, in fact, given about twenty 
years ago, when, for a limited period, 7he Bel/s and Pickwick 
were acted at the Lyceum on the same evening, and Mr. Irving 
appeared in rapid succession in the parts of Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Jingle. 

As Joseph Lesurques in the Lyons Mazi, Mr. Irving was also 
very fine, and in such playsas PAz/zp, and the Corsican Brothers 
he is at hisbest. His genius is of a gloomy and sinister order, 
and needs gloomy and sinister surroundings. He is most in 
his element when the action of the piece is very vigorous— 
when he can fight a duel, or commit a murder, or rifle a coach. 
Also he needs great scope for his individuality—in fact he is 
not, properly speaking, a character-actor at all—he never 
merges his own individuality in that of the character he is play- 


ing. This is at once his strength and his weakness. It utterly 


unfits him for Shakespearean parts when character-playing is 
It enables him to triumph in parts where he can 


everything. 
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give free play to himself, to his strong yearning for violent emo- 
tion and swift eager movements; and it may be observed, in 
reference to this, that one of the best things he ever did in 
Shakespeare was the last despairing stand of Macbeth, and he 
did this well, just because, for the moment he passed into that 
condition of excitement and turmoil ofspirit which carries him 
successfully through such parts as Mathiasand Lesurques. But 
Mr. Irving, actor or no actor, has rightly appraised the present 
condition of British taste. His greatness lies in this—not that 
he understands Shakespeare, but that he thoroughly under- 
stand the present mental condition of Shakespeare’s country- 
men. There are not many people in England capable of the 
spontaneous enjoyment of true poetry, and it is to Mr. Irving’s 
credit—to the credit of his business capacity—that he has all 
along realized that if Shakespeare is to be introduced to his 
countrymen he must be sumptuously dressed out and presented 
to the public, not as a poet, but as the creator of asort of high- 
class Madame Tussaud’s. 











SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE MORALITY OF VIVISECTION.* 


ERNEST BELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 








Condensed for THe Literary DiGest from a Paper (6 pp.) in 
Contemporary Keview, London, December. 


TMHE well-written article on the “ Morality of Vivisection” 

contributed by Dr. Ruffer to the November number of the 
Nineteenth Century is probably as good an exposition of the 
subject from the physiologist’s point of view as we are likely 
ever to get. 

Dr. Ruffer admits that animals are capable of suffering 
intense pain; that vivisection is not always done under anes- 
thetics, and, finally, that ‘‘if experiments were absolutely use- 
less they would certainly be immoral.” 

Perhaps Dr. Ruffer has never paused to consider why that 
should be the case. The experiments, we may assume would 
not be immoral decause they were useless, and the only other 
grounds on which they could be pronounced so are either (a) 
because they demoralize the practiser, or (4) because they give 
pain to unoffending animals. Though Dr. Ruffer might admit 
the former alternative if we were treating of other cruelties, 
he strenuously denies it with regard to vivisection; and we 
are consequently driven to the latter—viz., that they are 
immoral because they give pain to unoffending animals. This 
is practically an admission that animals have some sort of 
rights, The exact limit may not be fixed, but it is certain that 
they cannot depend on the question whether the animal is on 
one side of the wall of a laboratory or the other, or whether or 
not the man who is accused of infringing those rights is certi- 
fied as competent to do so by others engaged in the same pur- 
suits. The present law, being founded on no definite moral 
principle, is unsatisfactory. 

The anti-vivisectionists are not so unreasonable as their 
opponents would have people believe. They do not wish to 
stand in the way of the advance of science by scientific means, 
or to frustrate legitimate experiment, but they do claim that 
vivisection as a legalized practice should be totally abolished ; 
first, because it is impossible to provide against its abuse, and, 
secondly, because any arguments which may be urged in defense 
of it apply equally well to experimentation on the inferior 
members of the human race, and there is not wanting evidence 
that hospital patients have been injustifiably used for experi- 
ment. Vivisection is the only form of cruelty which is pro- 
tected by law, and we claim that like theft or any other crime 
it shall be made a special offense. 


* See THE LITERARY DIGEST, Vol. VI., No. 4., p. 94 for digest of the 
articles here replied to, 
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The paper by Professor Horsley is of different calibre. It 
hardly touches the question under discussion, and is indeed, 
to use his coadjutor’s words, an essay on the “Immorality of 
Vivisectionists.” There are, however, two points of interest in 
it, one medical and one otherwise. In speaking of rabies the 
writer says, ‘‘M. Pasteur . . . discovered the means ofsav- 
ing fourteen out of fifteen persons doomed to die of the 
direase.” This statement is on a par with that extraordinary 
one of Sir Joseph Lister that Pasteur has saved 12,000 lives. 
Professor Horsley was himself Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Committee appointed to inquire into Pasteur’s 
treatment. This Committee took up for investigation ninety 
cases selected as being within reach of Paris. Of these, from 
one cause or another, they threw out sixty-six, leaving twenty- 
four in which they say the dogs were “ undoubtedly rabid.” Of 
these twenty-four cases the Committe “believed” that not less 
than eight would have died if they had not been inoculated. 
The grounds for this belief are not given, and thirty-three per 
cent. isa large proportion. Indeed the Committee remark 
that in some cases the estimates have been as low as five per 
cent. Moreover two deaths did actually occur in Paris during 
the period covered by the investigation, and it is very remark- 
able that the Committee passed over them in silence. 

The other point of interest is Mr. Horsley’s manner of meet- 
ing our not unreasonable demand for some definite instance 
of benefit derived by medicine from vivisection. We are told 
that “the miserable spirit of cuz dono finds its highest develop- 
ment within our shores.” 

Dr. Ruffer says that vivisection would certainly be immoral 
if it were useless, and when we ask for credence of its utility 
Professor Horsley replies that we are “an evil and adulterous 
generation that seeketh after a sign.” Will no sign, then, ever 
be given? There has, apparently, been none vouchsafed 
as yet. 





TELEPATHY. 
RICHARD Hopcson, LL.D., Secrerary A. B. S. P. R. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (5 pp.) in 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Fanuary. 


HE subject of this article is the ability of one mind to 
impress or be impressed by another mind otherwise than 
through the recognized channels of sense. It is to the fact of 
such impression that the term ¢e/efathy has been applied, the 
word being derived from the Greek /e/e, at a distance, and 
pathos, feeling. 

Exhibitions have been given of what has been called thought- 
or mind-reading, which should by no means be classed under the 
head of telepathy. 

We turn, therefore, to a class of cases where the percipient 
has no contact with the agent, and where all communication 
with any of the recognized channels of sense is apparently 
excluded. Accounts of the most important of these have been 
published in our Proceedings, to which I refer the reader for 
details of the precautions taken in the experiments. 

Some of the most interesting experiments were made with 
two young ladies, about twenty years of age, employed by Mal- 
colm Guthrie, a partner ina large drapery-establishment in 
Liverpool. Various persons were found to be successful as 
agents with these subjects, and the hypothesis of fraud on the 
part of the agent becomes absolutely excluded. At first, con- 
tact was used, but later, the most striking successes were 
obtained without any contact whatever. 

The percipient is blindfolded and seated, while the agent, in 
another room, draws some figure and incloses it in a folio. He 
returns, opens the folio on a small stand placed between him- 
self and the percipient, and concentrates his attention upon 
the drawing with a view to impressing it on the mind of the 
percipient. The percipient announces when she is ready to 
draw, and the agent then closes the folio. The percipient frees 
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her eyes and proceeds to reproduce the figure drawn by the 
agent. 

Out of a total of a series of 118 experiments with diagrams, 
without contact, there were 66 estimated as complete suc- 
cesses, 23 as partial successes, 23 as misdescriptions, while in 6 
cases nothing was perceived. 

Various other records have been received by the Society of 
Psychical Research from persons of integrity, experimenting 
for their own satisfaction, and these confirm the conclusion 
that thought-transference is a reality. 

These definite experiments were the first step. The second 
step resulted from the detailed consideration of the narratives 
of remarkable experiences which were received by the Literary 
Committee of the S. P. R. The first which 1 quote is from 
Mr. J. L. Keulemans: 


One morning recently, while at work, I saw in my mind’s eye a 
little wicker basket containing five eggs, two very clean, of a more 
than usually elongated oval and of a yellowish hue, one very round, 
plain white but smudged all over with dirt; the remaining two bore no 
peculiar marks. . . . I never think of similar objects, but that 
basket remained fixed in my mind, and occupied it for some moments. 
About two hours later I went into another room for lunch, and was 
at once struck with the remarkable similarity between the eggs stand- 
ing in the egg-cups and those two long ones I had seen in my imagin- 
ation. It caused my wife great astonishment to learn from me how 
many eggs had been sent by her mother half an hour before. She 
then brought up the remaining three; there was the one with the dirt 
on it, and the basket, the same I had seen. I found that the eggs had 
been kept together by my mother-in-law, that she had placed them in 
the basket and thonght of sending them to me; and to use her own 
words, ‘‘ I did, of course, think of you at that moment.” She did this 
at ten in the morning, which (as I knew from my regular habits) must 
have been just the time of the impression. 


The Rev. R. B. F. Elrington, Vicar of Brixam, a friend of 
one of us, vouches for the following, described hours before 
the arrival of news confirming the fears which it occasioned, 
and he certifies to the good character of the witnesses: 


Mrs. Barnes, of Brixam, Devonshire, whose husband was at sea, 
dreamt that his fishing-vessel was ruu into by asteamer, Their boy 
was with him, and she called out in her dream, ‘‘ Save the boy!” At 
this moment another son rushed in from his bed in the next room, 
crying, ‘‘ Where’s father?” He said he had distinctly heard his father 
come upstairs and kick with his heavy boots against the door, as was 
his habit when he returned from sea. This and her own dream so 
alarmed the woman that, early next morning, she told Mrs. Strong 
and other neighbors of her fears. News afterwards came that her 
husband’s vessel had been run into by a steamer, and that he and the 
boy were drowned. 


The theory of telepathy is applied to two classes of cases— 
experimental and spontaneous. The experiments may be such 
that the percipient obtains merely a mental image of the object, 
or they may involve full externalization in space, as in cases 
like that of Mr. H. S. B. (* Phantasms of the Living,” Vol. I., 
pp. 104-109), who three times caused the apparition of himself 
to appear to his friends.* 

In the work just mentioned many cases are cited as instances 
of telepathy in which the percipient’s experience occurred after 
the actual death of the supposed agent. In such cases, as Mr. 
Gurney writes: 


We have to suppose that telepathic transfer took place just before, 
or exactly at, the moment of death; but the impression remained 
latent in the percipient’s mind, and only after an interval emerged 
into his consciousness, whether as waking vision or as dream in some 
other form. 


Mr. Myers has actually (Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. VI., p. 63) 
extended the conception of telepathy to communication 
between the living and the dead. 


* Some very interesting supporting statements of facts are given in 
Mr. Hodgson’s paper, which we have not space to reproduce.—Eb. 
Tue LirerAry DiGEst. 
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THE TOMB OF AN AFRICAN EXPLORER, 
ORAZIO MARUCCHI. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirsrary Dicest from a Paper (12 pp.) in 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, November, 


VERYTHING that refers to Africa attracts attention. We 
E are specially interested in accounts of journeys and 
explorations in that vast and mysterious continent, to one 
part of which Italy has begun to extend her civilization. 
Those, however, who take pleasure in reading about the ardu- 
ous undertakings of modern travelers cannot be indifferent to 
the knowledge that in the remotest times of the great Egyp- 
tian civilization there were explorations in the immense inte- 
rior regions of Africa, sometimes attended by hardships as 
severe as those of our day; and that travelers, in the time of 
the Pharaohs, were honored in sepulchral inscriptions for such 
undertakings. 

A few months since, there came to light a text which may be 
justly called an account of a genuine exploration. The text is 
from a very ancient tomb in the necropolis which extends near 
the city of Assouan in Upper Egypt, opposite the island of 
Elephantine. The tomb, which was covered over with sand 
for centuries, was excavated at the expense of the Princess 
Royal of Sweden last winter, and the first one to study and 
translate the long and difficult inscriptions was our learned 
Egyptologist, Professor Ernesto Schiaparelli. On his return 
to Italy he set to work to study the precious monument, and 
published an important account of it in the Proceedings of the 
Accademia dei Lincei; an account especially valuable for the 
reproduction of the hieroglyphic text and the historical and 
geographical comments. 

The tomb so recently discovered belongs to the remotest 
epoch of the Sixth Pharaonic Dynasty, of which we know some 
royal names only: Zeta, Pepi 7., Pepi 1/., and Nitokris, the 
legendary queen of the rosy cheeks. 

As the result of the labors of Schiaparelli, it appears that the 
name of the personage buried in the excavated tomb was //ir- 
chuf, and that he was a high dignitary at the court of Pepi I. 
and Pepi II. He was the son of one Ara, who held important 
offices during the reign of Unas of the Fifth Dynasty. 

Hirchuf it appears made two journeys by command of the 
King: one with his father Ara, the other alone. 

Our explorer, after a journey of eight months, reached a 
country which is called Amam, which, it is evident from the 
inscriptions, was far from the valley of the Nile. Amam, it is 
clear, was On the west of the Nile, and, from certain indications 
which there is not space to ennumerate here, plainly occupied 
the position of what is now known as the Egyptian Soudan. It 
appears thus that even in the time of the ancient empire the 
Egyptians had frequent relations with the Soudan and that this 
vast region, after the journeys of Hzrchuf, wasa sort of depend- 
ency of Egypt. 

Hirchuf returned safely from his second journey with a rich 
booty of incense, ebony, leopard-skins, elephants’ tusks, the 
liquor of dates, and beer. Besides all these things, the explorer 
brought home with him, as the inscription says, a “ Donka that 
danced divinely.” Schiaparelli thought, at first, that Donka 
was the name of some negro tribe dwelling near the Upper 
Nile, one of those which, at the present day, are called the 
Denkas or Dinkas. Further examination of the text, however, 
and of the phonetic signs which accompanied it, showed that 
Donka signifies a Pigmy. It was one of those little people that 
Hirchuf brought back to the great delight of his royal master 
and the court. Yet that was not the first specimen of the 
Pigmies which had been seen in Egypt. An inscription at 
Assouan, in the time of King Assa of the Fifth Dynasty, 
records the presence in Egypt of another of the tiny race. The 
discovery shows that the Pharaohs of fifty centuries ago had, 
for their diversion dwarfs in their palaces, just as the princes 
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of Europe had jesters and buffoons. The countryof the Pig- 
mies is called in the text of the inscriptions on the recently 
discovered tomb, “ The land of happy spirits.” Thus, accord- 
ing to the learned observations of Schiaparelli, may be placed 
beyond the tenth degree of latitude, to the west of Galla and 
Kafta, precisely where have been found the Pigmy tribe of the 
upper Juba. 





THE SENSE OF SMELL IN ANIMALS. 
Condensed for THe Literary DiGest from a Paper (3 pp.) in 
Chambers's Fournal, London, December. 

ASTE and smell are closely allied in man, while in the 
T lower forms of life, especially the aquatic, the organs 
cannot be differentiated, though there is no doubt of the 
existence of the sense of smeil. The organs of smell in the 
higher animals protect the respiratory tract. Thecurrent of air 
needed for respiration also conveys odoriferous particles to the 
nose. The nasal membrane contains the olfactory cells, from 
which a delicate filament passes to the surface, ending, in 
birds, reptiles, and other lower vertebrates, in a fine hair or 
group of hairs. In insects the organ of smell has not been 
certainly located, but it is now almost certain that it is in the 
feelers or antenne. Carrier-flies deprived of these organs 
cannot find putrid flesh. 

These slender, hair-like antennz are organs of wonderful 
structure, they contain thousands of minute pits and cones— 
often filled with liquid—each of which forms a termination to 
a different nerve with its special sensory rod or hair. Wasps 
and bees have about twenty thousand of these pits or cones in 
their antennz, so that it is possible for these organs, small as 
they are, to contain the nerve-terminations, not only of the 
organ of smell, but of hearing, and touch also, It is probably 
by the sense of smell that bees and ants distinguish between 
friends and strangers. Ants have doubtless other means of 
testing identity. With four hundred thousand in a 
stranger is at once recognized. 


nest, a 
Even when pupz have been 
taken from the nest, and the ants restored, they have been 
recognized as belonging to the hive. 

Animals sometimes show a curious fondness for scents that 
must be quice foreign to them in their wild state. Leopards, 
too, are extremely fond of perfume. The keenness of the sense 
of smell in animals is one of their chief means of protection, 
With many it gives warning of the approach of danger, while 
some, like the skunk emit an offensive odor as a means of 
defense. Smell also forms one of the chief means by which 
animals recognize their friends. The organ is very large in all 
carnivorous animals. In seals it is so large and protuberant 
that it almost blocks up the entry of the respiratory organs. 

The vulture’s olfactory nerve is five times as large as a tur- 
key’s but it is doubtful if its sense of smell is as strong as has 
been supposed. Mr. A. R. Wallace’s experiments on this 
point with South Americana vultures showed that they could 
not find carrion if wrapped in paper or concealed by the grass. 
The sense however appears to be very highly developed in the 
apteryx which has the largest olfactory nerve of any bird, prob- 
ably even finding worms underground by means of smell. 
Birds cannot dilate their nostrils which are in fact only minute 
apertures. Pelicans have no external nostrils. 
their organ of smell by the palate. 

The cetaceans, excepting the whalebone varieties, have no 
olfactory organ, and therefore no sense of smell. 
nal orifices in seals, water-snakes, crocodiles, etc., can be 
closed by means of a valve. Fish, molluscs, and crustaceans 
are all supposed to possess the sense of smell in greater or less 
degree. 

The actual cause of smell is still in dispute. Prof. Ramsey 
has lately propounded the theory that smells are caused by 
molecular vibrations lower than those which give rise to heat 
or light. 


Scents reach 


The exter- 


The olfactory surface to be sensitive must be moist ; 
a moist atmosphere renders scent more perceptible. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


HAPPINESS IN HELL, 


ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (21 pp.) in 


Nineteenth Century, London, December. 


OT only the sentiment of our day, but what we take to be 
N its more highly evolved moral perceptions, are shocked 
beyond expression at the doctrine that countless multitudes of 
mankind will burn forever in Hell-fire, out of which there is 
no possible redemption. 

Is the doctrine against which so strong a repugnance is felt, 
really one essential to Christianity; and, if su, can it be a 
belief reconcilable with right reason, the highest morality, and 
the greatest benevolence? 

These suggestions offered in reply to this important question 
are addressed to Theists—to those who believe in the exist- 
ence of a God infinitely wise, powerful, and good; and we 
assume that our readers agree with us in accepting the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality and moral responsibility. 

We take the teaching of the Catholic Church as our stand- 
ard, because no other test could be so useful to Cliristians of 
all denominations, 

It is most certain that the Catholic Church is definitely com- 
mitted to the doctrine that souls condemned to Hell remain 
there for all eternity, and that all of them suffer the loss of the 
Beatific Vision of God (the pana damnz), while a portion of 
them further suffer what is technically denominated the Jana 
sensus—the equivalent of “ Hell-fire.” Universalism, or, the 
final restitution of all men, is utterly irreconcilable with Cath- 
olic doctrine. 

To show that the teaching of the Catholic Church is, at 
least, in harmony with' that of Scripture, we need only refer to 
Matthew xxv. 41, 46, Mark iii. 29, and ix. 47, and 48, Rev. xiv. 
11,and xxi.8, That the damned do not acquire better dis- 
positions is implied in Rev. xvi. Io, 11. 

The various Protestant sects generally followed the teaching 
of the Church, and it is notorious that, until recently, the 
almost universal teaching of the Protestant clergy was ever- 
lasting condemnation for the reprobate. 

Underlying the whole conception of man’s existence here 
and hereafter, there is, according to Catholic theology, a most 
profound and fundamental distinction—that between (a) the 
natural and (6) the supernatura/. By what is “ natural,” Cath- 
olic thologians mean all the creatures that God has created, 
with all the powers and capacities of such creatures. 

By what is “supernatural,” is meant an entirely different 
order of creation, consisting of special and intellectual rela- 
tions between God and creatures on whom He has, by His 
direct and immediate act, bestowed qualities and powers of an 
absolutely different kind from those inherent or arising from 
their nature. This is known as the order of “grace,” which is 
conferred on certain intellectual beings with a view to their 
future intuitive vision of God, which is the very essence of the 
supernatural order, 

Man ina state of nature is man as we see him apart from 
Christianity. But even Christians, in this life, can neither 
imagine nor fully understand their own ‘‘ supernatural state.” 
The same applies to a supernatural existence hereafter. 

The Church allows its theologians to teach that man was 
created in a state of ‘‘ nature,” but was thereafter raised to the 
higher or supernatural order of “grace,” whereby he was 
enabled to desire and ultimately to enjoy the Beatific Vision. 

If those who have been reborn into the higher state forfeit 
Heaven on account of dnrepented mortal sin, they will not 
only be excluded from it, but lose that which otherwise would 
have constituted their highest possible bliss; while those who 
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have remained in a state of mere nature only fail to attain 
what they could never understand, aspire to, or enjoy. 

According to the Christian Church there are but two final 
eternal states; yet a vast difference exists in Hell between those 
who have forfeited Heaven and those who never rose above a 
state of nature. The excluded from Heaven are composed of 
two species: (1) those who have not, and (2) those who have 
forfeited, a supernatural beatitude. 

Amongst the excluded who have never forfeited grace are, 
of course, unbaptized infants, who are represented as enjoying 
an eternity of natural happiness and union with God beyond 
anything we can imagine or conceive. This principle may be 
extended to adults, especially in heathen nations, who die with 
their moral and intellectual faculties so imperfectly developed 
as to be like children. 

As to either category of those in Hell, it is universally 
admitted that there are vast differences of condition, and it is 
even maintained that they may be unconscious of what their 
state really is. No suffering from such knowledge can possibly 
exist in the case of children or of childlike adults. 

One important matter in which theologians concur is that 
there is no suffering which has not been earned by the delib- 
erate commission of grave sin, known to be such, and volunta- 
rily persisted in without repentance. 

An interesting fact is the tenability of a belief that a process 
of evolution takes place in Hell, and that the existence of the 
damned is one of progress and gradual amelioration—though 
never to the extent of raising the lost to supernatural beati- 
tude. 

There is yet another lesson which requires notice. This is 
the doctrine that for every being, including all the damned, 
existence is better than annihilation. 

To think that God could punish men, however slightly, and 
could even damn them for all eternity, for anything which they 
had not full power to avoid, or for any act the nature or con- 
sequences of which they did not fully understand, isa doctrine 
so monstrous and revolting that stark Atheism is plainly a 
preferable belief. God, as just, owes to each man sufficient 
information as to his duty in every trial he encounters. When 
conscience does not point the way, blame cannot be incurred. 
He owes to each man sufficient aid to enable him to fulfill 
what he sees to be his duty; and He owes to everyone a just 
recompense in exact accordance with his merit or demerit. 

We have seen how benevolent Christian teaching is with respect 
to those who die in a state of mere nature without deliberately 
committing grave sins the gravity of which they fully recognize. 
According to Catholic teaching, the immense multitude of 
mankind who have died unbaptized and free from mortal sin 
are subjects indeed of the Jena damuz; but not having been 
raised to the order of grace they have no aptitude or faculty 
for the supernatural. Perfectly happy, according to their 
nature, they could no more desire the supernatural state than 
fishes can desire to become birds, or oysters sigh because they 
are not butterflies. 

As to the non-baptized who live abandoned lives knowingly 
and willingly, their lot must be light indeed, compared with 
those who having been called to the higher state have volun- 
tarily outraged its privileges. And thus we come to the one 
great difficulty, the real crux of the whole matter: what are 
we to say of the state of baptized Christians who lead bad 
lives and depart from the world in their sins? 

In the first place, we must never forget the mitigating cir- 
cumstances as regards heredity and environment; and, we 
must also remember the need of deliberate volition, in order 
that any sin should be a mortal one. 

Christian teaching, as we understand it, may be summed up 
as follows: God has, with infinite benevolence, but with inscru- 
table purposes, created human beings, the overwhelming major- 
ity of whom, being incapable of grave sin, attain toan eternity 
of unimaginable natural happiness—the utmost of which their 
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nature is capable, and which includesa natural knowledge and 
love of God. Another multitude undergo a certain probation 
on earth and attain to a future state exactly proportioned to 
their merits or demerits. God has further endowed a certain 
number of mankind with faculties whereby they are rendered 
capable of supernatural union with Him. This privilege carries 
with it a dread risk of failure. Yet for the very worst they are left 
to themselves in those various inferior conditions which they 
have made theirs by their own choice, and which they prefer. 
Thus the Hell even of the positively damned may yet be regarded 
as a place which God has from all eternity prepared for those 
who will not accept the higher goods offered by Him. 

Nothing has been defined by the Church on the subject of 
Hell which does not accord with right reason, the highest mor- 
ality, and the greatest benevolence. According to it, no one 
in the next life suffers the deprivation of any happiness which 
he can imagine or desire, or which is congruous with his nature 
and faculties, save by his conscious and deliberate choice. 
Hell in its widest sense—namely as including all those blame- 
less souls who do not enjoy the Beatific Vision—must be con- 
sidered as, forthem, an abode of happiness transcending all 
our most vivid anticipations, 





RELIGION: ITS FUTURE. 
THE REVEREND Dr. MOMERIE. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (17 pp.) in 
Fortnightly Review, London, December. 


[* most ages and countries there have arisen prophets like 

Isaiah, Confucius, Zoroaster, Gautama, Christ, Moham- 
med, who opposed the popular religion, protested against the 
teaching of the priests, maintained the worthlessness of cere- 
monialism, and declared that personal conduct should be the 
supreme object of human attentions. The names of some of 
them became associated with new religions, of which they are 
said to have been the Founders. In many cases this term is 
a misnomer. The religions called after them are not theirs, 
while the religion they sought to establish can scarcely be said 
to have been founded at all. 

The teaching of the prophets has always been fundamentally 
the same; and if they could come back to-day, they would be 
as much opposed to the religions which now bear their 
names as they were to the old superstitions which they are 
supposed to have destroyed. 

The most remarkable instance of corruption is that which 
has occurred in the case of Christianity. Christ and ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity ” are wide as the poles asunder. What is now called 
Christianity has for its foundation pre-Christian paganism, and 
for its superstructure post-Christian metaphysics. The latter 
is for the most part unintelligible; and it would be harm- 
less enough, if we were not expected to say that we “ believed” 
it. Jesus invented no formule, He made no definitions; but 
now we are taught that “ whosoever will be saved must hold 
the Catholic Faith.” That is bad enough; but the revival of 
the pagan doctrine of sacrifice is worse ; and we find it taught 
most explicitly in all the Churches of Western Christendom. 
Our own Articles say “that Christ died to reconcile the 
Father.” Luther put it thus: “ God’s anger against the sinner 
was so fierce, that it could only be appeased by the blood of 
His Son.” The Westminster Confession speaks of Christ’s 
death as a “ bargain.” The Council of Trent maintained that 
“Christ appeased the wrath of God.” In its simple form of 
propitiation by blood, the orthodox Atonement is as vile as 
anything to be found in heathendom ; but the addition of the 
doctrine of predestination makes it infinitely viler still. The 
two together constitute the most savage superstition which has 
ever existed in the world. The god of Orthodoxy is the very 
wickedest being which it is possible for the human mind to 
conceive. 

The religions of the world ultimately resolve themselves into 
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two kinds. The priests, asa rule, and the great majority of 
mankind, have embraced the one; the prophets and a very 
small minority the other. The one isthe religion of savages 
and of a low state of evolution ; we may, therefore, call it the 
religion of the past. The other is the religion of the noblest 
of our race, it belongs to the highest stage of evolution, and 
we may, therefore, call it the religion of the future. 

It is frequently said that religion is dying. But we should 
be more correct in saying that it is yet to come. In the good 
sense of the word, religion has but barely existed in the past, 
The undying religion of the future is taking the place of the 
religion of the past. 

Will the religion of the future involve a Deity? It is some- 
times said that an atheistic religion is “ nothing but morality.” 
Well, if this were true, morality without a God would be better 
than a God without morality. But it is a mistake to say that 
a religion of conduct is only morality. Morality is the beginn- 
ing of true religion; it is religion not yet come to full con- 
sciousness of itself. The man who has done the will of God is 
not to be called irreligious because he has made a mistake in 
metaphysics. 

But Atheism is a mistake in metaphysics none the less, 
There are three arguments for the existence of God which 
together amount almost to demonstration: (1) The uniform- 
ity of nature, (2) the rationality of nature, and (3) the progres- 
siveness of nature; and these seem to afford overwhelming 
evidence of the fact that her phenomena are controlled by a 
Being of transcendent wisdom and benevolence, that is to say 
by God. And if this be so, the religion of the future will be 
explicitly Theistic. 

I think that the religion of the future will involve immortal- 
ity. While there is no evidence against the theory of immortal- 
ity, there is a great deal of evidence in favor of it. (a) Itisa 
hypothesis which is in harmony with experience. (4) It is the 
hypothes is which explains experience. (c) It is the only hypoth- 
esis which affords a logical basis for religion. 

Will the religion of the future be called Christianity? No, if 
by Christianity be meant the Christianity of Christendom. 
Yes, if by Christianity be meant the Christianity of Christ. 
And in thus associating the name of the Nazarene with the 
religion of the future, we do not ignore, much less condemn, 
the religious performers who preceded and followed Him. We 
only mean that their work is comprehended and completed in 
His. He was greater than some of the prophets by reason of 
His Theism; greater than any—Gautama alone excepted—in 
the charm of his personality; greater than all on account of 
His plan of salvation,—the attainment of righteousness through 
love. He was the creator par excellence of the religion that 
will never die. Alas! He has lain buried for centuries in the 
tomb of theology; but His resurrection is at hand. 

And what of the Church? Well, she will live if she become 
in reality what now she is but nominally—the Church of 
Christ. At present she represents the religions of the past, 
and she is essentially anti-Christian in the importance she 
attaches to “belief.” The fact is, ‘‘the world” has become 
more Christian than the Church. The Church must get rid of 
what she now regards as fundamental. She must take a fresh 
start from Christ. She must be born again. To go back to 
the simple Christianity of Christ would be to get rid at once of 
all her corruption. Then true worship would begin—the wor- 
ship of a Deity who is only good; while in every worshipper 
would be enkindled an enthusiasm for righteousness, a pas- 
sionate resolve to “ work together with God ” for the elevation 
and amelioration of the race, 

It is we clergy who are the great obstacles in the way of such 
a change. The great majority of the clergy are so saturated 


with the spirit of ecclesiasticism, so wedded to the religion of 
the past, that their conversion seems almost hopeless. The 
Church will never be reformed until her clergy have learned 
the lesson—which any “infidel” could teach—that righteous- 
ness is man’s first and only duty. 
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THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 
Doctor Ep. BRADKE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from 
Theol. Literaturblatt, Leipzig, No. 48. 

INCE the Greek Bishop Bryennios found the Teaching of 
S the Twelve Apostles, few, if any, discoveries in the depart- 
ment of Biblical literature equal in worth that of the frag- 
ments of a Gospel attributed to the Apostle St. Peter, 
unearthed some time ago in the City of the Dead, Akhmim, the 
old Panopolis. The manuscript is written on parchment, and 
has been published by U. Bouriant, the Director of the French 
Archeological Institute in Cairo. This document, which is 
now in the Museum at Gizeh, is of thirty-three pages, in old 
leather binding. It is not dated, but the orthography and 
writing show that it is not older than the eighth, and not 
younger than the twelfth, century. It was found in an old 
Christian cemetery. 

On the first page is a sign, doubtless representing the Cop- 
tic cross; to the right and left are the letters Alpha and 
Omega, On the back, the text itself begins at what turns out 
to be parts of an old Gospel attributed to St. Peter. 

The fragment of the Gospel happens to begin with the words, 
“ But of the Jews no one washed his hands, neither Herod, nor 
any of the Judges, nor of the Senate washed their hands. 
Pilate arose, and Herod the King commanded that the Lord 
should be brought.” The fragment covers nine pages of the 
manuscript, and breaks off in the middle of a sentence; and 
after stating that the women had come to the grave and found 
it empty, concludes with these words: “ But I, Simon Peter, 
and Andrew, my brother, taking with us our nets, returned to 
the sea, and there was with us Levi, the son of Alpheus, whom 
the Lord .. .” This sentence is of the greatest value, 
showing that the author claims to be Peter himself. 

The leading variants between the statements of this pseudo- 
Gospel fragment and the canonical Gospel are briefly the fol- 
lowing: At the request of Joseph, here declared to be a friend 
of Pilate and of the Lord, the former asks Herod for the body 
of the Christ. The request is granted with the statement 
that if no one had asked for the body, then Herod and the 
Jews would have buried the Lord, because the Sabbath was 
approaching, and it was a mandate of the Law that the body of 
one who had been killed should not remain unburied at the 
setting of the Sun before the Feast of Unleavened Bread; then 
follows a description of the sufferings of Christ, but in a more 
vivid manner than that found in the Gospels. Then we are 
told: “And they led two malefactors and crucified the Lord 
between them. He Himself, however, said nothing and had 
no suffering.” According to these words the real Lord was not 
nailed to the Cross. When the one malefactor petitioned 
Christ for His help, he is threatened by the multitude with 
still greater tortures. When at the hour of noon it becomes 
so dark that many lamps were lighted, the Jews began to be 
afraid. The Lord, however, cries out: “My Strength, my 
Strength, thou hast deserted me; and when He had said this 
He was taken away.” The nails are drawn out of the hands of 
the Lord, and He is laid upon the ground, which violently 
trembles. The Elders and Priests are filled with sorrow, and 
they cry out: “ Woe over our sins; near unto us have come 
the judgments and the end of Jerusalem. I, Peter, however, 
lamented together with my friends and were cast down in our 
minds, and we hid ourselves, and were hunted as malefactors, 
and as those who would set fire tothe Temple. But over all 
this we fasted and sat sad and fasted and lamented day and 
night unto the Sabbath.” The petition of the Elders addressed 
to Pilate to have the grave guarded is based on the excited 
feeling of the populace, who, in view of the signs and won- 
ders that took place in connection with the Crucifixion, are 
beginning to incline toward the Messiah. The name of the 
Centurian to whom the watch was entrusted is Petronius, 


All those present assist in rolling the stone before the tomb, 
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which is sealed with seven seals. Beside the grave a tent 
is erected for the watchers. On the day before Easter the 
people flock to the grave to see and inspect the seven 
seals. In the following night, however, while the soldiers 
are watching, a mighty voice sounds from Heaven, which 
is opened, and two men descend from it in a great light. 
The stone rolls away of itself, and the men enter the opened 
grave. The Centurion and the Elders, who are present, are 
awakened. While the watchers are still engaged in telling the 
story they see three men come out of the grave. The two are 
supporting the third, and across follows them; the heads of 
the two reach tothe heavens, but the hand in [here follow 
words that cannot be made out] it transcends the heavens, and 
they hear a voice [words that are dark, but are translated by 
Bouriant 7x as proclamé aux gens unis et somts|. A voice is 


also heard from the Cross. While those present deliberate 
whether they should send word to Pilate, the heavens again 
open, anda man descendsand entersthe grave.. Thereupon the 
watchers flee in dismay, and, in the presence of Pilate, confess 
their faith in Christ as the Son of God. ‘The leaders of the 
Jews, indeed, see their great wrong, but because of this fear of 
the wrath of the Jews, ask that this fact of the Resurrection 
be keptasecret. The youth sitting at the grave says: ‘Whom 
have ye come to seek save the One who was crucified? He 
das arisen, and has gone away. But if this is not believed 
bend down and see the place where He had been laid, for He 
is no longer here. For He is risen, and departed whence He 
was sent.” Here the fragments end. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCCULTISM IN PARIS,* 
NAPOLEON NEY. 
Condensed for THE Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (8 pp.) in 
Arena, Boston, December. 
lll. 

*T'HE Independent Group for Esoteric Study, formed by 
adherent societies, either affiliated or represented, is the 

centre of the most important occult movement in Paris. 

The following are some of the names of societies which are 
inscribed at headquarters: The Spiritualist Society of Paris, 
the Magnetic Society of France, the Psycomagnetic Society, 
the Sphnix, the Occult Fraternity, the True Cross, the Mar- 
tinist Initiation Groups, the Masonic Groups for Initiatory 
Studies, etc. All these have their headquarters in Paris. 

The Independent Group for Esoteric Study has a fourfold 
object: It makes known the principal data of occult science 
in all its branches. It instructs members, who are thus made 
ready to become Martinists, Masons, Theosophs, etc. It estab- 
lishes lectures upon all branches of occultism, and finally it 
investigates the phenomena of spiritism, of magnetism, and of 
magic, lighted only by the torch of pure science, 

Since the beginning of the present year the meetings of the 
groups have been held in the Rue de Trévise. in private 
quarters. Here are both open and closed meetings. The 
latter are reserved for the initiated alone, and are accompanied 
by psychic and spiritistic experiments, with ecstatic and 
amediumistic phenomena. On some days,I have seen more 
than one hundred and fifty auditors, composed principally of 
literary people and students from the schools of higher 
learning. 

Many cultured women from the upper world of Paris, 
elegantly attired, attend without any eccentricity of dress or 
person. The members of an embassy from the north of 
Europe attend the closed lectures regularly. The late Lord 
iLytton, when living in Paris as English Ambassador, came 
ifrequently. 

The open sessions, accessible upon the presentation of a 
personal card, are devoted to lectures of a general character, 
sometimes accompanied by experiments in materialization and 
thypnotics. On these days the hall is too small to contain the 
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auditors. At the last séauce more than four hundred persons 
were unable to gain admittance. 

The study of occult science is spreading step by step. It 
penetrates into all quarters, without any noise, but with slow 
certainty, by continuous absorption. 

The multiplicity of investigations in our age of extreme 
criticism have given new and original solutions to questions 
of history, science, religion, and the origin of things. They 
are not yet accepted by science; tomorrow they wi!l consti- 
tute official instruction—when we shall have lifted the sombre 
veil which hides our origin. 

Having thus followed, with truthfulness and impartiality, 
the occult movement, putting aside completely the instruc- 
tion received in the schools, 1am ready to say with the great 
philosopher, Montaigne, ‘“ What do I know?” 


IV. 


I have a story to relate concerning the undefined forces of 
nature of which I have spoken : 

A consul of France, starting for India, was presented in 
London to one of the principal dignitaries of the Theosophi- 
cal Society of Adyar, India. After a long and interesting 
interview, Our compatriot was invited to join the society. The 
consul, though greatly interested, declared his unbelief in 
occult power, The representative of the society promised that 
he should have satisfactory proof before the day was over. 

Two hours later, the consul, who is my personal friend, was 
alone in his room with closed doors, writing letters preparatory 
to his departure on the morrow. Suddenly there appeared 
before him a Hindoo, dressed as a Brahmin. Saluting my 
friend by name, the unknown informed him, in English with a 
foreign acccent, that he had come from an Indian city to con- 
vince the consul of the occult powers possessed by members of 
his order. 

‘Just now,” continued he, “I am at , and have come to 
you in my astral body materialized to salute a brot er of 
tomorrow. You are neither the victim of hallucination, nor 
of outside suggestion. My presence is real; here is the proof.” 

He took from his throat a necklace of sandal-wood beads, 
which he laid on the table. “I will be waiting for you when 
you debark,” he said, “and you can then return my necklace.” 

The visitor was gone, but the necklace lay upon the table, 
exhaling its pungent perfume, My friend was obliged to yield 
to the evidence. Some one had brought him the trinket. 
He noted in his diary the story of this mysterious visit, and 
showed it to me later as written in its place. The next day 
he embarked with the necklace in his valise. 

As he approached his destination he directed his glass 
towards the shore. Among those waiting he saw the Brahmin 
who had visited him, dressed as before, and who, as soon as 
he had landed, approached and humbly requested the return 
of his necklace. Since that time the consul has been one of 
the most fervent adepts of the Theosophical Society. 


As to the authenticity of this incident, | would say that it 
was related to me and supported by proofs, during one of my 
friend’s leaves of absence in France. 








HOW A MAN FEELS UNDER FIRE. 
Junius HENRI BROWNE. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (7% pp.) in 
Worthington'’s Illustrated Magazine, Hartford, january. 

OW does a man feel under fire?” is a question of 
interest to men who have had the experience as well 
as to those who have not had it. We are all anxious to know 
what may be the mental impressions of any one of our fellows 
in circumstances generally supposed to be a test of bravery or 
courage, especially since most of us have had no such test. 
We Anglo-Saxons, as we call ourselves for want of a better 
term, attach extraordinary consequence to our readiness to 

undergo exposure, in case of need, to danger and death. 
During the Civil War, as war correspondent of che New 
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York 7rzdune, I learned to the full what it is to be in range of 
balls and bullets of every calibre and variety. 

During the first eight or nine months of the war, I heard, in 
divers reconnaissances and skirmishes in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, and on the Mississippi, a great deal of martial music 
performed by musket, rifle, and cannon, and even learned to 
distinguish the sound of different balls as they whizzed by, 
But I did not know what it was to be in a regular battle until 
we were at Fort Donelson (February, 1862) where I received, I 
may say, my baptism of fire. 

The morning of the second day of the siege, 1 was wander- 
ing on foot through a wood, trying to see how the battle was 
going. There was continuous firing to the left, and the fre- 
quent whizzing of bullets over our heads. Abruptly the Con- 
federates opened on us from an adjacent battery with grape 
and canister. The shot rattled all round us, cutting down the 
bare twigs and boughs above, and ploughing up the ground in 
our immediate vicinity. It was so abrupt, and the source was 
so invisible, that I was fairly startled at first, but I was 
exhilarated also. It seemed like real war. The sensation was 
genuine and not unpleasurable, because, perhaps, I saw nobody 
struck. 

It makes a deal of difference with one’s feelings, under fire, 
when one is an eye-witness of casualties in the immediate 
neighborhood. The sense of danger is greatly increased as 
well as the likelihood of death, if men are falling around one— 
if somebody at one’s side receives a ghastly ora mortal wound. 
Wounds and death in the concrete appear very different from 
what they do in theabstract. Timeand experience are needed 
not to be deeply moved by the inevitable horrors of war. Usage 
makes us toa certain extent callous to our surroundings, how- 
ever painful. 

In battle, every soldier is under obligation to be firm, to obey 
orders, to be faithful to his cause. If he falters or flies, he is 
disgraced, punished, irrevocably ruined. On the other hand, 
if he does what he should do, he is esteemed, honored, pro- 
moted. As a matter of policy, of self-interest, therefore, is it 
not strange that any soldier should shirk or flinch under any 
circumstances ? 

A soldier in his first engagement is inclined to a presenti- 
ment of death, and is often surprised when it is over to find 
that he is still alive. In his twentieth or tenth engagement his 
presentiments have disappeared with his nervousness, and he 
is cool in the presence of peril. 

What is known as courage is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, a matter of discipline. A man is alarmed at danger 
in the beginning, not so much because he is timid as because 
danger is new to him. The trite proverb that familiarity 
breeds contempt is measurably true of war. The coward of 
to-day may be the hero of to-morrow. The nerves that trem- 
ble at the outset may be strong as steel at the termination. 
Everything comes by education, intrepidity included. Raw 
troops are always untrustworthy, simply because of their raw- 
ness. The same troops as veterans do not blanch in the face 
of death. 

It may be hard to count on a man’s courage, but it would be 
madness to count on his cowardice. Almost any human being 
will be fearless with certain provocations, from certain motives. 
Much depends on the cause and hisattachmenttoit. He may 
be craven in one thing and dauntless in another. Men feel 
very differently under fire at first, but much alike at last. They 
can all be made to endure it becomingly, creditably, after 
repeated trials. The incurable coward is almost as exceptional 
as the congenital idiot. 

In speaking of prowess we must distinguish between bravery 
and courage. Bravery is, in a strict sense, constitutional 
absence of fear: courage may fear greatly and still be capable, 
by strength of will and determination, of overcoming or at 
least resisting, fear. Bravery if it sees the danger does not 
feel it; advances in its teeth without pause or tremor: it is 
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superior to place or pressure, Courage is quite consistent with 
physical timidity, being mainly mental, and susceptible of 
improvement and expansion, It is strongest where morality is 
on its side, where conscience approves. Bravery may be 
material, brutal; courage belongs to the highest organizations. 
Bravery is inborn and necessarily rare. Courage is evolved, 
and may, with a given environment, reach the loftiest heroism. 


KANGAROOS AND RABBITS. 
P. L. Simmonps, F.L.S, 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (3 pp.) in 
Hardwicke's Sctence-Gossip, London, December. 

HE kangaroo has always been a great nuisance to the Aus- 
si tralian squatters, for,on an average, these animals con- 
sume as much grass asa sheep. It is said that on a sheep- 
run Of 60,000 to 80,000 acres, 10,000 kangaroos were killed 
annually for six consecutive years, and yet their number 
remained very formidable in the locality. In the colony of 
South Australia hundreds of thousands of kangaroos are 
slaughtered annually for their skins and the bonus offered by 
the authorities. The number of these marsupials in New South 
Wales, in 1889, was estimated to be over 4,000,000, and yet 
about half a million kangaroos, and 650,000 wallabies were 
destroyed in the colony in that year. 

The number of kangaroo skins shipped from Melbourne in 
the last fourteen years exceeded 1,000,000; besides the large 
number used up in the local tanneries, where they realize about 
3s.a skin. At the public leather-sales in London, on one day 
in May last year, nearly 3,000 kangaroo skins were sold. The 
wallabies are a smaller species of marsupial than the kangaroo, 
and belong to two distinct genera, Halmaturus and Petrogale. 
Some 60,000 or 70,000 of these are annually shipped from Aus- 
tralia as furs. The skins of the Australian opossum are very 
handsome, and their thick, soft fur affords a valuable article of 
commerce, being employed, like hare skins, for chest protectors, 
and lately for making gloves, About 2,000,000 opossum skins 
are exported annually from Australia. 

When rabbits were first introduced into Australia no one 
seems to have thought of the nuisance they might eventually 
become, and of the large expenditure which would be neces- 
sary in order to keep down their numbers. There are now few 
parts of the settled districts which are not infested with them, 
and it is found that if the exterminating efforts are relaxed 
they soon become as numerous as ever. After placing over 
75,000 miles of telegraph-wire across the length and breadth 
of Australia for the benefit of commerce, the different govern- 
ments little contemplated having to furnish hundreds of miles: 


of wire-netting to keep out the rabbit plague, besides large 
sums for supervision and destruction. A fence of wire-netting,. 
extending a distance of 150 geographical miles, has been 
erected by the Victorian Government, with the view of keep- 
ing the rabbits and wild dogs on the border from crossing, and 
the South Australian Government is doing the same. In the 
last ten years the Victorian Government has paid out £177,- 
ooo sterling for rabbit-extermination. 

In three years, under favorable circumstances, two pairs of 
rabbits, if undisturbed in any way and sufficient food abounded, 
would increase to the enormous number of 5,000,000. This 
statement fully shows the necessity for continuous and vigor- 
ous action to destroy them. The extent of the evil may be 
imagined from the fact that 15,000,000 rabbit skins have been 
exported from New South Wales in one year; and that in the 
thirteen years ending with 1889, 39,000,000 rabbit skins were 
exported from Victoria, to say nothingof the other Australian 
colonies. Twenty years ago there was not a single rabbit 
throughout the length and breadth of New Zealand. Since 
then more than 106,000,000 rabbit skins have been exported 
from those islands. The property destroyed by the rabbits is 
estimated by millions. On the average 12,000,000 skins are 
exported from New Zealand yearly. They increase so rapidly 
and the destruction wrought by them is of such a character, 
that in some districts it has become a question whether the 
colonists with their flocks and herds should vacate the country, 


or whether systematic efforts should be made to extirpate the 
pest. 
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Books. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COM- 
PROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 2 Volumes, 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. 506, 1850-1854; Vol. II., pp. 541, 1854-1860. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1893. 


{If Mr. Rhodes lives to complete this history according to the programme he 
has laid down and on the same scale as tlie two volumes here given to the world, 
it will be a voluminous work, the result of great labor. The author proposes to 
continue the history to the inauguration of President Cleveland in 1885. The 
events of ten years occupy two octavos, containing a thousand pages. At the same 
rate, to narrate the events of the succeeding twenty-five years, will require five 
more volumes oi the same size, even if the events of the Civil] War can he got into 
a single volume, which seems hardly possible. If, however, the remaining por- 
tions of the history are as entertaining and vivaciously written as this instalment, 
the work will be none too long. Mr. Rhodes has evidently taken great pains to 
weigh fairly the men and incidents which figure in his narrative. In a long and 
carefully written chapter on Slavery he puts in bold relief the worst features of 
that institution and its baneful eftects on the slave-owners, yet does not hesitate 
to admit the virtues of the social system of the South before the War, as will be 
seen from the extract below. The historian’s pen-portraits of the chief actors in 
the stirring political contest before 1860 are elaborate and many-sided. In them, 
also, he endeavors to be fair. As to whether he has always succeeded in his 
endeavor, some opinion may be formed from the characterization of Chief-Justice 
Taney, a portion of which will be found hereunder, Besides we reproduce the 
estimate of John Brown.] 





N giving the South credit for producing able politicians, I have not 
exhausted the subject of the virtues of her social system. The 
little aristocracy, whose nucleus was less than eight thousand large 
slave-holders, had another excellence that deserves high esteem. 
While in the North their manners were often aggressive, in their own 
homes they displayed good breeding, refined manners, and dignified 
deportment. And these were more than outside show ; the Southern 
gentleman was to the manner born. In society and conversation, he 
appeared to the best advantage. He had self-assurance, an easy bear- 
ing, and to woman a chivalrous courtesy; he was ‘‘ stately but conde- 
scending, haughty but jovial.” Underneath all were physical courage, 
a habit of command, a keen sense of honor, and a generous disposi- 
tion. The Southerners were fast friends, and they dispensed hospital- 
ity with an open hand. They fitted themselves for society, and looked 
upon conversation as an art. They knew how to draw out the best 
from their guests; and with all their high self-appreciation at home, 
they did not often indulge in distasteful egotism. They amused them- 
selves with literature, art, and science; for such knowledge they 
deemed indispensable for prolonging an interesting conversation. They 
were cultured, educated men of the world, who would meet their visi- 
tors on their own favorite ground. 

If we reckon by numbers, there were certainly more well-bred 
people at the North than at the South; but when we compare the 
cream of society in both sections, the palm must be awarded to the 
slave-holding community. The testimony of English gentlemen and 
Jadies, few of whom have any sympathy with slavery, is almost 
unanimous in this respect. They bear witness to the aristocratic 
bearing of their generous hosts. Between the titled English visitors 
and the Southern gentlemen there was, indeed, a fellow-feeling, 
which grew up between the two aristocracies separated by the sea. 
There was the concord of sentiments. The Southern lord, like his 
English prototype, believed that the cultivation of the soil was the 
finest and noblest pursuit. But nearly all educated Englishmen, 
whether belonging to the aristocracy or not, enjoyed their intercourse 
with Southerners more than they did the contact with the best society 
of the North, on account of the high value which they placed on 
good manners. The men and women who composed the Brook 
Farm Community, and the choice spirits whom they attracted, were 
certainly more interesting and admirable than any set of people one 
could meet in Richmond, Charleston, or New Orleans; but society, 
properly so called, is not made up of women with missions and men 
who aim to reform the world. The little knot of literary people who 
lived in Boston, Cambridge, and vicinity were a fellowship by whom 
it was an honor to be received ; but these were men of learning and 
wisdom; they were “inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interrup- 
tions, fenced by etiquette”; and few of them had the desire, leisure, 
or money to take part in the festive entertainments which are a 
necessary accompaniment of society. 

* * x x * x x # 


That a man of the years of Chief-Justice Taney could construct so 
vigorous and so plausible an argumentas he constructed in the Dred 
Scott case was less remarkable than that a humane Christian could assert 
publicly such a monstrous theory. Yet such work was demanded by 
slavery of her votaries. The opinion of Taney was but the doctrine 
of Calhoun, announced for the first time in 1847, and now embodied 
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in a judicial decision. As the North grew faster than the South, as 
freedom was stronger than slavery, it was the only tenable theory on 
which slavery could be extended. It is a striking historical fact that 
in but thirteen years of our history, from 1847 to 1860, could such an 
opinion have been delivered from the Supreme Court. Only on the 
conviction that slavery was being pushed to the wall, in conjunction 
with subtle reasoning like that of Calhoun, who tried to obstruct the 
onward march of the century by a fine-spun theory, could a sentiment 
have been created which found expression in the opinion of Taney, 
outraging, as it did, precedent, history, and justice. 

That Taney committed a grievous fault is certain. He is not to be 
blamed for embracing the political notions of John C. Calhoun, his 
environment gave that shape to his thoughts; but he does deserve cen- 
sure because he allowed himself to make a politcal argument, when 
only a judicial decision was called for. The history of the case shows 
that there was no necessity of passing on the two questions the 
Chief-Justice undertook to decide. These were: (1) Could a negro 
whose ancestors had been sold as slaves become a citizen of one of 
the States of the Union? (2) Was the Missouri Compromise consti- 
tutional? Nothing but an imperative need should have led judges, by 
their training and position presumably conservative, to unsettle a ques- 
tion that had so long been acquiesced in. The strength of a constitu- 
tional government lies in the respect paid to settled questions. For 
the judiciary to undermine that respect undermines the very founda- 
tions of the State. As Douglas sinned as a statesman, so Taney 
sinned as judge ; and while patriotism and not self-seeking impelled 
him, the higher motive does not excuse the Chief-Justice; for much 
is demanded from the man who fills that high office. Posterity must 
condemn Taney as unqualifiedly as Douglas. 

* * * * * * a * 


When John Brown’s attack on Harper’s Ferry ended in arrest and 
imprisonment, his dream of many years had been shattered. The 
result was what any man of judgment would have foreseen. In the 
light of common-sense, the plan was folly; froma military point of 
view it was absurd. The natural configuration of the ground, the 
accessibility of Harper’s Ferry to Washington and Baltimore, doomed 
him in any event to destruction. To attack with eighteen men a vil- 
lage of fourteen hundred people, the State of Virginia, and the United 
States Government seems the work of a madman. Only by taking 
into account his unquestioning faith in the literal truth of the Bible 
can any explanation of his actions be suggested, for Brown was in 
ordinary affairs as sane a man as ever lived, and of no mean ability as 
a leader in guerilla war. 

To Emerson he seemed ‘‘ transparent,” a ‘“* pure idealist.” Gerrit 
Smith thought of all men in the world John Brown was ‘‘ most truly 
a Christian,” and that he did not doubt ‘‘ the truth of one line of the 
Bible.” ‘ Like the Puritans of two centuries before, he drew his most 
impressive lessons from the Old Testament; he loved to dwell upon the 
wonders God had wrought for Joshua and for Gideon. His plan seemed 
no greater folly than was the attempt of Joshua to take a walled city 
by the blowing of trumpets, aud by shouts of the people; nor was he 
more foolish than Gideon, who went out to encounter a great army 
with three hundred men, bearing only trumpets and lamps and 
pitchers. Yet the walls of Jericho had fallen flat at noise, and Gideon 
had put to flight, amidst great confusion, Midianites and Amalekites, 
who were like the grasshoppers for multitude. As the old Puritan 
was doing God’s work, he felt that God would not forsake him. 

A century may pass, perchance, before an historical estimate accept- 
able to all lovers of liberty and justice can be made of John Brown. 
What infinite variety of opinions must exist of a man who, on the one 
hand, is compared to Socrates and Christ, and, on the other hand, to 
Orsini and Wilkes Booth! The likeness drawn between the old Puri- 
tan and these men who did the work of assassination revolts the muse 
of history; yet the comparison to Socrates and Christ strikes a dis- 
cordant note. The apostle of truth and the Apostle of Peace are 
immeasurably remote from the man whose work of reform consisted 
in shedding blood; the Teacher who gave the injunction, ‘‘ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” and the philosopher whose 
long life was one of strict obedience to the laws, are a silent rebuke 
to the man whose renown was gained by the breach of laws deemed 
sacred by his country. As time went on, Emerson modified his first 
exuberant judgment, and, when printing, ten years later, his lecture 
on *‘ Courage,” omitted the expressions here cited as his opinion of 
the old Puritan. 
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GENERAL TAYLOR. By Oliver Otis Howard, Major-General 
U. S. Army. With portrait and maps, 12mo, pp. 386. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 

[In this second of the Appleton Series of Great Commanders we are afforded an 
insight into the political and military history of the United States over all the 
period extending from the opening of the War of 1812 down to the outbreak of 
the Civil! War. The sketch is primarily biographical, but it is the biography of a 
man conspicuousghroughout the whole course of a career in which, by distinction 
in arms, and wisdom in council, he attained the dignity of the Presidential Chair. ] 

OLONEL RICHARD TAYLOR, the father of our subject, won 

his laurels in the War of the Revolution, and then, like Cincin- 
natus, retired to his farm; first to Orange County, Virginia, where 

Zachary, the subject of our sketch, was born. But before Zachary 

was a year old the family made the long, hard march to the banks of 

the Ohio, and settled in what is now Louisville, Ky. Here in a 

thinly peopled neighborhood where the settlers were often engaged in 

offensive or defensive skirmishes with the Indians, Zachary passed 
his boyhood. Colonel Taylor prepared his eldest son, William, for 
the army, but designed Zachary for the farm. The boy had, however, 
received a good education under a private tutor, and it is said that he 
was an alumnus of William and Mary College. His tastes inclined 
him strongly to an army life, and perhaps the influence of James 

Madison and other friends would have secured the father’s sanction in 

any case; but while they were pressing Zachary’s claims, the 

elder brother, William, who was second lieutenant of artil- 
lery, died ; and so, it is said, without further objection, President 

Jefferson commissioned him a first lieutenant in the Seventh 

Infantry. His commission was dated May 3, 1808, and two years 

later, June 18, 1810, he was married to Miss Margaret Smith, of 

Maryland. In the fall of the same year his friend, James Madison, 

was made President; but there was nothing phenomenal about young 

Taylor’s promotion. He did his duty nobly in the Indian campaigns 

of the day and retired with the rank of Major at the peace of 1815. A 

year later he reéntered the service; and when the Mexican war com- 

menced, he held the rank of brigadier-general. His sterling qualities 
were now recalled and published, and a fair field offered for their dis- 
play. His aptitude for war, which had steadily developed in remote 
places, like that of Von Moltke, began to manifest itself in Texas, and 
was more apparent as soon as he reached the Rio Grande. The 
battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena 

Vista surprised his countrymen, and much more so his enemies. He 

was uniformly victorious over the Mexican forces, although they 

exceeded his own in numbers and were well commanded. 

Towards the close of the war he was asked if he would allow him- 
self to be nominated for President and replied, ‘‘ that, even if an 
aspirant for the Presidential office (which is not the case), I could not, 
while the country is involved in war, and while my duty calls me to 
take part in the operations against the enemy, acknowledge any 
ambition beyond that of bestowing all my best exertions towards 
obtaining an adjustment of our difficulties with Mexico.” 

This was in April, 1847. The following December he had joined 
his family at Baton Rouge, La., and saw himself marked out as the 
man of the hour. General Taylor felt that submission to the will of the 
nation was his highest duty, bui Mrs. Taylor, like other unambitious 
army women, had been looking forward to a happy period of rest for 
herself and husband after years of almost unending change, and she 
frankly warned him to keep out of political life. She regarded the 
proposal as a dark conspiracy to carry them into new and untried 
ways of thinking and living, for which they had not been fitted by 
education and previous habits. But, seeing that his country’s wishes 
were dearer to him than life, the noble woman gave up her own objec- 
tion, and carried out his wishes with no substantial show of opposition, 
He died in office, and the following tribute to his character, pronounced 
by his political rival, Daniel Webster, will afford a reliable estimate of 
his sterling worth: 


Isuppose that no case ever happened in the very best days of the Roman 
Republic when a man found himself clothed with the highest authority in the 
State, under circumstances more repelling all suspicion of personal application, 
of pursuing any crooked path in politics, or of having been actuated by sinister 
views and purposes, than in the case of this worthy, and distinguished, and good 


man, 
By General Taylor’s integrity and unswerving patriotism, the great 
conflict which was to afflict, winnow, and purify. the whole people 


was postponed for more than a decade. When he became President, 
had the rebellion come, and he been leading it, the Republic would 
probably have perished. The Lord be praised that he was incor- 
ruptible, that he was a generous friend of the American Union! All 
honor under a guiding Providence to the memory of the genuine 
American nobleman, ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
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PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 
Cassell Publishing Company. 1892. 


[The “* Playthings’? are a series of light sketches, suggestive of a humorist in 
moralizing mood. They tall under the general heads, ** The Secular Confessional,”’ 
** Sketches in London,” and ** Home Pets,” the last named including Boys, Girls, 
Reciters, Fancy Pens, Personal Friends, Dukes, Babies, Piano-Tuners, etc. The 
‘** Parodies’? are both in prose and verse. We append a few introductory 
samples. | 


By Barry Pain. New York: 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
HIS is not a tale. It is a conversation which I had with a com- 
plete stranger. If you asked me why I talked to him, I have no 
very good reason to give. I would simply tell you to spend three 
hours of solitude in that same compartment on that same line. You 
may not know the line, which is neither your loss nor the company’s 
gain. Ido, and I had spent three hours alone on it. And at the end 
of three hours I longed for human converse. I was prepared to talk 
Persian poetry to an assistant commissioner; I was ready to talk to 
anyone about anything; I would have talked to a pariah dog; talked 
kindly, too. 
MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 

Eat! Nay, you do not eat. I do not know why any man of us under 
heaven should talk about eating, We spend our money—the money 
ofa great nation—on filthy fossils and bestial pictures; on party 
journals and humiliating charities, on foolish 


books and gas-lit 
churches. 


And on solid, honest beef we will spend nothing unless we 
are driven by necessity; and even then there are some who content 
them with frozen mutton, the fat of which is base and inferior. 
I do not think there is any sadder sight in the world than a nation 
without appetite. . . 
COUNT LYON VON TOLSTOTI. 

Donovich uttered two sighs, and for some time remained silent. 
His face had become longer and there was more of his mouth. His 
ears twitched. It was frightful. Two passengers who had been go- 
ing on to Liverpool Street got out at Charing Cross. One of them 
was a young woman; she wore a green hat. ~It has nothing todo with 
the story or anything else, and that is why I mention it. 
Russian realist and in a fair way of business. 


Iama 
Admire and pass on. 


The parodies of the poets are limited to two themes—" Ride a Cock-Horse to 
Banbury Cross,” treated variously by Spenser, Swift, and Walter Scott, and 
** The Poets at Tea,”’ at which Macaulay (who brewed it), Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Cowper, Browning, Poe, Rosetti, Burns, and Walt Whitman, all found inspira- 
tion, We let Macaulay stand for a sample of the author’s imitative capacity: 

Pour, varlet, pour the water. 

The water steaming hot! 

A spoonful for each man of us, 
Another for the pot! 

We shall not drink from amber, 

No Capuan slave shall mix 

For us the snows of Athos 

With port at thirty-six. 

Whiter than snow the crystals 
Grown sweet ‘neath tropic fires, 
More rich the herb of China's fields, 
The pasture-lands more fragrance yield ; 
Forever let Britannia wield 

The teapot of her sires. 





APPLETON'S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN WINTER-RESORTS; for Tourists and Invalids, with 
Map, Illustrations, and Table of Railway Fares. Revised to Date 
Pp. 168. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
UIDE-BOOKS now-a-days afford a medium for a high class of 
descriptive literature, and the volume under notice, edited by 
Mr. Marcus Benjamin, comes fully up to the standard in this respect. 
As a practical guide-book it covers all the usual winter-resorts in the 
United States, Mexico, West Indies, the Bermudas, Hawaiian Islands, 
etc., and, quite apart from its utility in this direction, it contains a 
mass of desirable information concerning the physical features, rocks, 
scenery, climate, and general characteristics of the places named, 
along with a history of every place that has a history. Indeed it may 


be regarded as a general compendium of useful knowledge for the 
Western Hemisphere. 


of Issue. 


ESSAYS, NEW AND OLD. By J. B. G. (Julia Goddard), 
London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Cv. 1892. 


| EADERS of THE LITERARY DiGEsr will, perhaps, remember our 

notice of ‘‘ Fairy Tales from Other Lands” by the same writer.* 
In the present volume the essays are devoted to Popular songs, Klop- 
stock and Quedlinburg, Grail Myths and the German Gral-saga, Man- 
fred, and Some Plain Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed, 

In all, the subjects are well chosen, and the literary style good. 
‘* Manfred” is a very fine piece of dramatic criticism, and a fine poetic 
vein runs through ‘‘ Popular Songs” and ‘‘ Grail Myths.”’ The 
“Plain Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed” are thoughts to which 
the anthor was presumably constrained to give ‘‘ plain” utterance. 

* Vol. V., No. 20, p. 551. 
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‘The Press. 





POLITICAL. 


THE DEMOCRA'S AND THE BUSINESS 
INTERESTS. 
VIEWS OF TRADE ORGANS. 


The Manufacturer (Philadelphia), Dec. 24. 
—The money market responds quickly to a 
conviction which cannot be removed by the 
attempts of the Democratic press to supply 
comforting promises. Further, the impression 
is general that we are upon the eve of some 
kind of a fiscal and industrial revolution. The 
great party which has steered the country for 
thirty-two years to unparalleled prosperity is 
about to surrender control of the Government 
to a party which represents the wildest notions 
of finance, which has no fixed principles 
worthy of the name, and which came near 
to producing national bankruptcy when, 
thirty-three years ago, it had undisputed pos- 
sion of the machinery of the Government. 
That party is pledged to permit the emission of 
paper money by the State banks, It carried 
the elections upon a promise to strike down all 
the protection given to domestic industry by 
the tariff. It will be false to its pledges if it 
shall not permit a flood of foreign manufac- 
tured goods to pour into this country to close 
our own mills and to depreciate the value of in- 
vestments in industrial enterprises; and, in its 
efforts to readjust the revenues, it is not un- 
likely so to dislocate and displace existing con- 
ditions as to inflict grave harm upon important 
interests. ‘he very uacertainty as to the places 
in which the blow will fall creates depression 
and distrust, and these bring with them the 
kind of feverishness that has of late manifested 
itself. The fact is that, after having peace, 
prosperity, and security for a generation, we 
are moving out towards a period in which the 
stupendous forces of our National Government 
are to be wielded by a political party that has 
never been constructive, but always destruc- 
tive; that has never been a builder-up, but al- 
ways a tearer-down. Nobody, excepting a few 
of its infatuated adherents, trusts it. Those of 
the American people who have anything at 
stake are afraid of it, and from the manner in 
which American securities are pouring into the 
country we may infer that this fear is shared 
by Europeans. 


Manufacturers’ Review and Industrial Re- 
cord( New York), December. — The feeling of 
uncertainty as to the future which exists among 
manufacturers in many branches of trade, in 
view of the recent change in the political situ- 
ation, is especially marked in the knit goods 
industry, and reports have been in circulation 
during the past month which clearly indicate 
a disposition on the part of mill men to restrict 
their operations during the coming season, or, 
at least, to go slowly. One of the most note- 
worthy features of the past year in this industry 
has been the progressive spirit shown by 
manufacturers. Many new establishments have 
sprung up, old mills have been set in opera- 
tion again, and existing plants have been en- 
larged to meet the demands of the home 
market for an increased production. ‘The re- 
action has manifested itself in the countermand- 
ing of orders for machinery as well as for goods 
for future delivery inanumber of cases reported, 
and many manufacturers who had announced 
their intention of increasing their facilities an- 
other season, basing their views on the pros- 
perous business of the past year, and confidence 
that favorable conditions would continue in the 
future, have now concluded to make no move- 
ment in that direction so long as the policy of 
the Government with regard to the tariff is in 
doubt. There is no disputing the fact that the 
McKinley Act gave a boom tothe knit goods 
business, and any prospect of a change causes 
lively apprehension in manufacturing circles 
and inspires caution. If the interests of the 
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industry are in jeopardy, this attitude on ag 
part of manufacturers certainly shows wisdom. | 
It may be regarded, in fact, as the first indica- | 
tion of a policy of retrenchment, which is sure 
to be followed in all industries, directly or re- 
motely affected by the tariff, while awaiting the 
developments of Congress. 


Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), Dec. 23. 
—The position which we assumed was this— 
that the incoming Democratic Administration 
does not contemplate any sweeping away of 
Protective laws which were established for the 
benefit of American industries, and which un- 
doubtedly have largely contributed to the 
growth and prosperity of the manufacturing 
interests in this country. Speaking wholly 
apart from political influence and solely froma 
business point of view, we do not believe that 
the Democratic party, whatever may have 
been its utterances and promises during the 
campaign, contemplates the establishment of 
Free Trade. Our belief is based more upon 
the utterances of Mr. Cleveland than upon the 
campaign promises of his party. During his 
former Administration, in one of his messages 
to Congress on the subject of the tariff, Mr. 
Cleveland wrote as follows : 

It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country of 
this taxation. ft must be extensively continued as a 
source of the Government’s income, and in the read- 
justment of our tariff the interests of American labor 
engaged in manufacture should be carefully consid- 
ered, as weli as the preservation of our manufactures. 

The question of Free Trade is absolutely irrelevant, 
and the persistent claim made in certain quarters that 
all efforts to relieve the people from unjust and unnec- 
essary taxation are schemes of so-called Free Traders 
is mischievous and far removed from any considera- 
tion of the public good. 

Again, in his acceptance of the nomination last 
September, Mr. Cleveland said: 

Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though we op- 

pose the theory that tariff laws may be passed having 
for their object the granting of discriminating and un- 
fair Government aid to private ventures, we wage no 
exterminating war against any American interests. 
We believe that readjustment can be accomplished in 
accordance with the principles we profess without dis- 
aster or demolition. We believe that the advantages 
of freer raw material should be accorded to our manu- 
facturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful distri- 
bution of necessary tariff burdens rather than the pre- 
cipitation of Free Trade. 
Now, we view these utterances of Mr. 
Cleveland as embodying the plan that is likely 
to be followed by the incoming Administra- 
tion. We anticipate the removal of duties 
upon some of our raw materials, probably 
upon coal and iron ore, possibly the duty on 
wool, The repeal of the sugar bounty appears 
to be almost an assured fact, inasmuch as the 
sugar people themselves are united in their re- 
quests for its repeal and the restoration of the 
former duty, or even a duty of smalleramount. 
But we have looked more at the general prin- 
ciple rather than the details of policy in con- 
sidering the probable action of the new Ad- 
ministration, and we repeat our former asser- 
tion that we believe the action of the Demo- 
cratic party during the next Administra- 
tion will be shaped in accordance with 
the best interests of the nation at large. It is 
impossible to enact any tariff laws that will 
bear evenly upon all our interests. Nolawcan 
ever be enacted which will not work injury 
and injustice to some interests. The vast 
extent and diversity of our industries, as well 
as the varied resources of our country, render 
it impossible to establish any uniform basis 
upon which all interests can be treated with 
equal justice. It is the function of our Na- 
tional Government to frame laws that shall 
benefit the largest interests and the greatest 
number of people. We believe this will be 
the policy of the next Administration. 





MR. CLEVELAND AND MR. MURPHY. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Dec. 28.— 
That Mr. Cleveland is opposed to the election 
of Edward Murphy to the United States Sen- 
ate to succeed Mr. Hiscock was authoritatively 
settled yesterday by a direct statement from 
the President-elect. It had already been re- 
peatedly stated upon the authority of Mr. 
Cleveland’s personal friends that he was anx- 





ious for the election to the Senatorship of a 
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man who might be depended upon to assist 
the Chief Executive and his party to bring 
about a complete correction of tariff abuses, 
But notwithstanding these statements, there 
had, of late, appeared a disposition to cast a 
doubt on Mr. Cleveland’s position. To dispose 
of the matter once for all, a reporter of the 
Zimes called upon the President-elect yester- 
day, in order to obtain from him if possible a 
statement for publication. Mr. Cleveland at 
first said that he saw no reason to make any 
statement. He had not, he said, made any 
secret of his opinion on the matter. He con- 
sented, however, to discuss the question again, 
and said: 

It ought not to be necessary for me to repeat for the 
public what I have so often expressed to many gentle- 
men in private conversation, Among these have been 
Mr. Murphy himself, Mr. Croker, and gentlemen who 
have been prominent in the party from every part of 
the State of New York. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the party 
has a very hard task to perform if we expect to keep 
the word that we have passed to the people of the 
country, They have given usa phenomenal majority, 
one showing that they expect usto do much. In do. 
ing this a great deal depends upon the State of New 
York and its great metropolis. The interests of the 
State and of the party demand, it seems to me, the 
selection of a Senator who can not only defend the 
principles of our party, but who can originate and 
promote policies that may be presented for consider- 
ation in the Senate. In order to insure this, the 
Senator from New York should be a man not only ex- 
perienced in public affairs, but who has a clear con- 
ception of the vital issues with which he must deal 
during the next few years. 

Speaking frankly, as I have already done to those 
entitled to know my views, it does not seem to me 
that the selection of Mr. Murphy shows a desire or 
intention of placing in the Senate a man of such a 
type. ‘ 

This first use of our power would, I fea , cause 
much disappointment, not only in New York, but in 
the country. This the party ought not to be called 
upon to face when it is considered how much there is 
to do, and what serious difficulties have to be sur- 
mounted before it can be done, 

What possible ground of opposition is there to 
Mr. Cleveland’s views on this subject? There 
is none but Mr. Murphy’s personal desire for 
the ‘‘honor” of a seat in the United States 
Senate. What has he done to merit that honor, 
even allowing that it would be proper to 
bestow it upon any man who was not qualified 
for the duties of a Senator? He did his utmost 
to defeat the will of his party in the choice of 
a candidate for the Presidency, and to resist 
the progressive tendencies of the party in mat- 
ters of policy. He was the zealous instrument 
of Hillin his attempt to forestall the choice of 
the party in this State, and was the most unre- 
lenting opponent of Cleveland's nomination, 
even after it was demonstrated that it was 
demanded by the party with unparalleled earn- 
estness. He did nothing for the success of the 
party in the national canvass, and if he gave 
no sign of hostility to its candidate after the 
nomination was made, it was because he saw 
that it would be futile, and that it would be 
fatal to himself. ‘To come forward now and 
demand the highest reward the party has to 
give in this State is the height of presumption. 


THE BERING SEA CASE. 


New York Tribune(Rep.), Dec. 27.—The an- 
nounced intention of the Secretary of State to 
resign his office at an early date in order to 
take charge of the submission of the American 
case to the Bering Sea arbitrators at Paris sug- 
gests the hope that a final award in this matter 
may be made during the coming summer. It 
has not been given out precisely in what stage 
of preparation the case stands, but the Govern- 
ments involved are as to themselves both 
anxious to have this annoying controversy dis- 
posed of, and it may be fairly assumed that 
they have made good use of the time that has 
passed since the Arbitration Treaty was ratified. 
Five distinct questions are to be separately an- 
swered by the court. They are all involved in 
the last one, which calls for a definition of 
the right of this country, if any such right 
exists, to protect the fur-seal herd in the waters 
of Bering Sea, but there is, nevertheless, a 
certain advantage in having each of the other 
questions explicitly answered. For if it be ad- 
mitted that Russia claimed and exercised an 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea while own- 
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ing Alaska, and that all her rights passed to | 
us unimpaired, and if Great Britain either tacit- 

ly or expressly conceded Russia’s claims, the 

final question must be decided in our favor, 

and in so far as any one of these propositions 

is solved to our advantage, it becomes difficult 

to prejudice us on the main issue. That, how- | 
ever, will not depend solely on the history of 
the case, nor on the general law of free seas, 
nor on such precedents as may be cited to sus- 
tain or propose the extraordinary claim of an 
especial jurisdiction beyond the marine league 
limit. The Bering Sea controversy presents 
unique features. ‘These are the facts which 
ought to control the decision: That our right 
to the seal is the best right because they breed 
on our islands, where at great expense we care 
for them; that such care, involving such ex- 
pense, is necessary to their existence, that the 
herd is not large nor indestructible, but sup- | 
plies an industry which cannot be divided with- 
out the danger of its extinction, and is there- 
fore an exception to the conditions which fur- 
nish the reason of the general rule declaring 
the contents of the seas free to all; that the in- 
dustry of seal-killing can be safely conducted 
only at the breeding place, where the catch can 
be surely limited and safely gauged, where the 
females can be protected and all waste pre- 
vented. ‘These facts being proved, a cause is 
established why an especial jurisdiction should 
be concedéd to us for the purpose of protecting 
ithe seal at all places and at all times. 





THE CONFEDERATE BONDS. 


A CHRISTMAS FANTASY. 

Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Dec. 23.—A 
rumor comes across the ocean to the effect 
that the British Confederate bondholders take 
a roseate view of the future. They look for 
the repeal of the law forbidding the payment 
of the old Confederate obligations, and con- 
fidently expect the Southern States to plank 
down the cash. Our people who are familiar 
with the situation will see in this financial de- 
dusion only one of the many strange and opti- 
mistic fancies with which the atmosphere 
seems to be filled as the Christmas holidays 
approach, It is purely visionary—this expecta- 
tion that any of the Confederate bonds will 
ever be redeemed. The Federal Government 
will not redeem them; the Confederacy’s ghost 
is not able to attend to business, and the new 
South is forced by circumstances over which she 
has no control to draw the line between senti- 
mentand taxes. The Confederates had to accept 
the fortune of war, and their friends who aided 
and abetted them will have to do likewise. 
The holders of Confederate bonds in England | 
are rich men with a speculative bias. If they | 
desire to make money out of the South they 
can easily do it in the right way. They will 
find opportunities for investment here that will 
yield them surer, larger, and quicker returns 
than they can reap anywhere else. Let them 
withdraw their capital from the South Ameri- | 
can countries where it is always endangered by | 
revolutionary upheavals, and invest it in the | 
rising industries of the South. If they will do 
this they will be enriched to such an extent 
that they will bless their Confederate bonds 
and frame them for their heirs with the state- 
ment that these souvenirs of a lost cause drew 
them to this favored region where they multi- 
plied their millions, There is no money to be 
made out of the late Confederacy, but there is 
plenty of it to be made out of the States that 
composed it—not by digging up ancient his- 
tory, but by judicious investments in what is | 
destined to be the richest section of the Union. 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 
** ANNEXATION,” ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE,” ‘‘ FEDER- 
ATION,” ETC. 


|of dignity and responsibility at home, and 


}a weight of responsibility to develop strength 





Montreal Witness (/nd.), Dec. 24.—It must 
be confessed that public opinion in Canada with 
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regard to the future of the country is entirely 
unformed and that those who wish a change 
are apt to have more pronounced opinions than 
those who do not. It must also be admitted 
that when opinion is thus hanging in suspense 
it takes a little thing to crystallize it in one 
direction or another, and that the very indiffer- 
ence of the public creates a possibility of crisis. 
It is surely time for Canadians to wake and 
ask themselves what they want. ‘The most 
desirable possibility is a federation or al- 
liance of the English-speaking world on 
some such liberal basis as would secure co- 
operation in matters of general policy without 
coercion of any of the members. We should 
like to see Canada a distinct member of sucha 
bund, iv close alliance both with her neighbor 
and with her mother country, nor do we re- 
gard the fulfillment of this idea as so remote as 
it might seem to many, now that there is hope 
of trade barriers giving way. Meantime, we 
greatly prefer strengthening to loosening our 
ties to the rest of the Empire. Except freedom 
of trade, there is nothing to be gained from 
annexation to the United States, and that 


freedom would be ill purchased at the expense | 


of freedom to trade with other peoples. There 
is good prospect of its being obtained with- 
out that sacrifice, as the necessary result of the 
lessons the Americans are learning concerning 
the fruits of Protection, Those who talk 
lightly about securing this boon at the cost of 
the sacrifice of our national existence should 
weigh their words before they utter them. It 
is probable that the question will, before we 
know it, have to be actively discussed. Let 
us be careful before we commit ourselves to 
mistaken views upon it. ; 

Toronto Week (lud.), Dec. 23.—What is to 
be gained by Independence? It would bring 
us the power to make our own commercial 
treaties. We put this first because a better- 
ment of the commercial and financial situation, 
and the consequent more rapid development of 
our vast resources, lie at the foundation of all 
national strength and progress. Theoretically 
we have no admiration for commercial treaties. 
The fullest freedom of trade amongst nations, 
such as will prevail in the good time coming, 
though as yet it is unhappily in the dim 
future, would do away with the necessity 
for all such narrow and partial arrange- 
ments. But in the meantime the necessity 
exists, and Canada should be as free as 
any other country to make the best arrange- 
ments possible looking to the welfare of her 
own citizens. Again, Independence would 
give us the national status which is one of our 
great needs. This would bring with it a sense 


would call the attention of the world to cur re- 
sources, advantages, and prospects. The sense 
of responsibility which complete nationhood 
would bring, is needed to develop proper self- 
respect and self-reliance. Every parent and 
school-teacher knows that there is nothing like 


of character. What is true of the individual is 
true of the nation. So long as we are but a 
dependency of the Empire the tendency to rely 
upon the Mother’s strong arm to get us out of 
any difficulty into which we may blunder, or 
jingo statesmen in other nations may force us, 
is irresistible and debilitating—we might almost 
add demoralizing. Can any thoughtful person 
doubt, moreover, that as an independent nation 
Canada would become a much more attractive 
field for immigration than she can possibly be 





so long as she has nothing better in the way of 
citizenship to offer those who choose to share | 
her fortunes than colonialism, with all its sug- | 
gestions of inferiority and subordination ? Once 
more, an independent Canadian nationality | 
would do more than anything else to awaken, 
especially in the breasts of the young and 
ardent, that spirit of patriotism the absence or 
feebleness of which is nowalmost the despair of 
the Canadian who is ambitious for his country. 
. . « Butthe disloyality of it! To think of 
deserting the Old Land after all she has done 
for us! To cut ourselves adrift, too, from all 
the glories of British history, and all our heri- 





tage in the grandest literature the world has 
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ever known! Is it disloyalty in the grown-up 
son to leave his fathers roof and set up for 
himself? Does it necessarily diminish mutual 
regard and affection ? Dves it not often rather 
increase them? We cannot here follow up 
this thought, but we hold it highly probable, 
if not absolutely demonstrable, that Canada as 
an independent nation, allied by the closest 
ties of heredity and intercourse with the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations, and partaking as 
she might and ought to of the better qualities 
of both, might really be more serviceable both 
to the Mother Country and the world than she 
can ever be in any other capacity, at the same 
time that she would free the former from a 
source of constant anxiety and danger. The 
history, literature, and traditions of Great 
Britain are the heritage of the race. Nothing 
can deprive us of our share in them. And 
what prouder position can even she aspire to 
than that of Mother of nations, great and free? 


Quebec Morning Chronicle (Conserv.), Dec. 
23.—The people have got tired of having it 
dinred into their ears from morning until 
night, that the Dominion is going to the ever- 
lasting bow-wows, and that there is no hope 
for Canadian men and women this side of the 
grave. All the Liberal leaders preach the 
gospel of woe and tribulation. The Liberal 
press devote columns of their valuable space 
to tell their readers that this is a miserable 
country to live in. And yet these organs, 
despite their whining, continue to live pretty 
well. ‘The public of Canada have no heart to 
put up with these tales of dire disaster any 
longer, and they have shown how much they 
dislike the woe, woe cry, by voting for Con- 
servatives whenever they have an opportunity. 


Jersey City Evening Journal, Dec. 23.—Mr 
Erastus Wiman, in a lecture delivered at Woon- 
socket, R. I., Monday evering, said that he 
does not believe that any such thing as the an- 
nexation of the Dominion of Canada to the 
United States is a possible event of the near 
future. He said: 


No one should be beguiled into the belief that the 
annexation of Canada is possible within a quarter of a 
century, evenif then. The recent agitation, with this 
end in view,is entirely inconsistent, so far as practical 
politics are concerned. So great an event as to lessen, 
by 40 per cent., the area of the British Empire, would 
only be brought about by revolution or by constitu- 
tional means. A revolution is impossible in the pres- 
ence of the ballot-box and a responsible Government, 
especially when Great Britain is ready to yield every- 
thing to Canada short of separation. As for constitu- 
tional means, resulting from an appeal! to the people, 
not ina single Canadian constituency coulia member 
of Parliament be clected on this platform, or an Alder- 
man, or even a poundkeeper. It 1s political death to 
any politican toadvocate annexation, and no politician 
of prominence was found sufficiently courageous to 
lead in this crusade. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Wiman’s opinion 
as to the main point, to wit, that annexation 
will not come ina hurry, is correct. The peo- 


| ple of Canada are not yet ready for so impor- 


tant and radical a change as annexation would 
be, nor is there the least hurry on the part of 
the people of the United States to have an- 
nexation consummated. A good many things 
in the way of preparation for it must come be- 
fore Canada will lose its identity in the Ameri- 
can Republic. Yet, that it will come eventu- 
ally we are assured. Mr. Wiman is, however, 
in error in his assertions that no Canadian 
politician openly favors annexation, and that 
the annexation policy is not vigorously advo- 
cated in many Canadian localities. There is 
a strong party in the Dominion that is fully 
committed to annexation, and those who take 
that position maintain that it is the only effect- 
ive remedy for the disabilities and troubles 
from which Canada now suffers, and we think 
that this party will grow stronger gradually 
but surely, and that its contemplated goal 
will finally be reached, and to the great advan- 
tage both of the United States and the Do- 
minion. 


Indianapolis Journal, Dec. 23.—So far as 
this country is concerned the annexation ques- 
tion is not a live one, nor likely to be for some 
time to come. Two things must occur before 
it will become a live or practical question in 
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this country: First, a majority of the people of 
Canada must declare in favor of annexation; 
and, second, the British Government must give 
its consent, or at least agree to keep hands off. 
We can get along without Canada for a good 
while yet. We do not want to steal the 
Dominion nor to go to war for annexation. 
Things are coming our way, and in the fullness 
of time no doubt Canada will ask to be 
taken in. By that time probably Great 
Britain will recognize the inevitable and will 
give herconsent. Then it will become a prac- 
tical question whether we want Canada or not. 
The Journal believes that ‘‘ continental union” 
is in the book of manifest destiny. It believes 
that eventually the United States will embrace 
the whole of North America. The stars in 
their courses are fighting to that end, but we 
do not think it judicious to force the fight or 
try to hurry the stars beyond their natural 
gait. When the proper time comes Canada 
will drop into our lap like a ripe plum. Till 
then we can well afford to wait. 


CANADA’S TRADE IN 1892. 


Toronto Empire (Conserv.), Dec. 24.—The 
official statement of our foreign trade for the 
fiscal year 1892 hears out all the most sanguine 
expectations that have been formed concerning 
it. Canada’s total imports and exports in 1892 
were valued at $241,369,443. This is the 
greatest figure reached since Confederation, 
the only years approaching it being $230,339,- 
$26 in 1883, $217,801,203 in 1873 (the era of 
high prices) and $221,556,703 in 1882. Last 
year it was $218,384,934, so that we recorda 
gain of $23,000,000 in one year! On the 
basis of ‘‘ goods entered for consumption” 
and ‘‘exported”” our aggregate trade in 
1892 was $230,942,318 against $211,762,420 
for 1891, an advance of over $19,000,000 in 
the year. It appears, therefore, that last year 
our outside trade was at least $11,000,000 
more than at any time in the history of the 
country. In 1892 Canada’s exports amounted 
to $113,963,375. This also is the greatest 
figure reached in our history as a united Do- 
minion. Last year our exports reached $98,- 
417,296, so that 1892 shows a gain of $15,500,- 
ooo in the year, and has distanced every pre- 
vious year by about $12,000,000. Our aggre- 
gate trade in 1892 with various countries will 
be scanned with interest, as compared with 
last year. 


CANADA’S AGGREGATE TRADE. 


With 1892. 1891. 
Great Britain...... sdbveds ake + +$106,254,984 $1,328,384 
- United States ..... Si eebReectee 86,968,268 94,824,352 
West Indies ...........0...00 +  75643,846 6,360,926 
Germany ......... atu al teen +e 6, 526,228 4:336,232 
EMME ccwnccccescccesesecsece +  24)970,173 2,565,877 
Newfoundland ..............+. 2,503,963 2,218,911 
China and Japan..... bdtenas +s 3,300,108 2,202,102 
South America ........ obuaache 1,906,291 _— 1,782,950 


The Mother Country is thus our principal 
partner in commercial transactions. Our 
trade with the United States has declined, but 
with every other important country has largely 
increased. All round the showing is highly 
satisfactory. Asto exports in detail the re- 
sults for 1892 are equally instructive and 
equally reassuring. Taking a few of the totals 
we find: 


CANADIAN EXPORTS. 


> To 1892. 1801. 
Great Britain...cceescseeeeseees $64,906,549 $49,280.858 
United States.......eceeeeeseee+ 33,830,696 41,138,695 
West Indies......... pb atipehn os 3549-559 3,222,770 
China and Japan...........+--- - 283,251 78,791 
Newfoundland........0.see+0+8 15750714 1,467,908 


At a glance is perceived the tremendous de- 
velopment of the British market, and the de- 
cline of the demand for our products in the 
States, partly no doubt due to their high 
tariff, but in greater measure to the fact that 
for the products we have to sell British con- 
sumption is far steadier and greater. It will 
be noticed with pleasure that Canadian goods 
are in more demand in the West Indies, and in 
Newfoundland, and that the C. P. R. route to 
Asia is beginning to bear its natural fruit to the 
extent that we sold four times as many prod- 
ucts in China and Japan in 1892 as in 18o1. 
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As to imports, Canada imported $127,406,068 
worth in 1892, against $119,967,638 in 1891. 
We imported a little less from Great Britain 
and also less from the States, but our imports 
from such countries as the West Indies and 
China and Japan notably increased, and thus 
direct trade with these places is evidently de- 
veloping, 


WAR VESSELS ON THE LAKES. 


Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 24.—From the 
full text of the Government agents’ reports on 
the Canadian-lake question it at length appears 
that General Miles spoke with reason and 
deliberation when he predicated upon the 
actions of our northern neighbors a menace of 
war. The General was not, as the carpet 
knights of Washington intimated, talking 
through his plumed hat. We learn from the 
report that the pernicious activity of the Cana- 
dians has engaged the attention of this Gov- 
ernment since the fall of 1891, when Lieu- 
tenant Carden, of the United States revenue 
marine service, was sent on a secret mis- 
sion to Canada to investigate. The Lieu- 
tenant made a report in January of 
the present year, giving the dimen- 
sions and descriptions of the new Cana- 
dian ‘‘cruiser” Constance, then building in 
Owen's Sound. This vessel, though a revenue 
cutter in name, was in reality a warship. The 
watchfulness of this Government appears to 
have been doubled upon receipt of this report, 
and onthe goth instant Lieutenant Carden made 
a second report. ‘This time the Lieutenant 
reports three Canadian craft building or built 
—the Constance, the Curlew, and the Petrel. 
These were all ‘‘ revenue cutters,” but in spite 
of that innocuous name their nature is suffi- 
ciently indicated when Lieutenant Carden says 
of them that they ‘* have sufficient strength to 
permit of the mounting of fourteen-pounder 
rapid-fire Maxim Nordenfelt guns.” And he 
adds: 

The Nordenfelt battery mentioned for the Petre/ 
and her sisters is more than a match for the combined 
batteries of the three United States revenue cutters on 
the lakes—the Perry, Johnson, and Fessenden. 

Of the efficiency of these craft in a possible 
war upon international fresh water Lieutenant 
Carden declares that the hull dimensions of 
the Petrel, Constance, and Curlew will enable 
them to manceuvre with ease in the Welland 
Canal, and in the event of any possible contin- 
gency maintain an effective patrol of that canal, 
at least for three or four days, until additional 
gunboats can break from the St. Lawrence 
River across Lake Ontario to the mouth of the 
Welland. Ordinary field batteries are not suf- 
ficient to stop these ships, whereas the rapid-fire 
guns of the new craft will be expected to keep 
hostile forces clear of the Welland locks until 
a sufficient number of British gunboats have 
entered Lake Erie to permit of menacing 
the cities of the Northwest. Such are the 
pretty toys which the British Government is 
launching on Canadian-American waters, and 
when an honest warrior like General Miles 
points out the thinly veiled menace to our 
northern frontier, the carpet knights of Wash- 
ington wring their hands in horror at his 
bluntness and appeal to the amenities of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy indeed. Are we to 
take and submit to the violation of the clear 
terms of a council of these mealy-mouthed 
popinjaystreaty ? Shall we bind our hands with 
the red tape of officialism while England 
arms and launches a fleet that could sweep 
the great lakes of a commerce exceeding by 
far that which passes through the Suez and 
equal in tonnage to that of New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia combined ? Shall we 
talk of international comity while a British 
battery is making that can come to Chicago 
and demand millions of indemnity under pen- 
alty of blowing up the city? It is no idle 
question: If Great Britaindoes not mean war 
what does she mean by launching a fleet of 
powerful armed craft on the great lakes? Is 
the false pretense that these new vessels are 
merely revenue cutters a harmless trick, or is it 
the device of a cunning and hostile Power play- 
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ing upon our blindness and false security ? 
And it is to such soldiers as General Miles, not 
to the mouthing politicians of Washington, 
that these questions should be referred. 


New York Evening Post, Dec. 27.—General 
Miles came along declaring that the very 
building of these cutters was “a declaration of 
war,” and intimating that the Administration 
would take up the challenge with proper 
spirit. Meanwhile, the size and formidable- 
ness of those Canadian vessels were growing 
daily, and the anxious dwellers on the Amerj- 
can shore of the lakes were in daily expectatton 
of hearing the boom of their terrible cannon, 
But a great calm has suddenly come, 
which is, perhaps, explained by the re- 
port of an ‘‘old shipowner” in Buffalo, 
‘fone of the few who have been allowed 
to inspect these vessels.” He asserts that 
they are ‘‘much smaller than has _ been 
represented,” are armed with ‘‘ one small gun 
each,” and that, wonderful as it may seem, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote was not lying when he 
assured our Government that they were ‘‘ mere 
revenue cutters.” ‘Then he added: ‘‘ Even if 
they were 350-ton vessels, as has been re- 
ported, what does that signify when it is known 
that within a month past there have been 
launched at Toledo two 2,500-ton vessels, in- 
tended for the lake trade, but purposely con- 
structed so thatin avery few hours’ time they 
can be converted into formidable men-of-war, 
capable of knocking these Canadian cruisers 
into a cocked hat?” This makes it look as if 
the ‘‘ declaration of war” was on our side. 


New York Herald, Dee. 28.—I\t appears, 
according to a dispatch from St. John, N. B., 
that the powerful war vessels built by Canada 
recently carry one 6-pounder smooth-bore 
brass gun apiece, and that the total crew on 
board each of these fierce corsairs of these 
unsalted seas will not exceed seventeen men. 
The dispatch further hints that some one mis- 
took the peaceful and necessary hawse pipes 
for death-belching torpedo tubes. It is to be 
hoped that the craft are not fitted with bow- 
sprits, for if so some ignorant alarmist, on 
seeing these harmless projections, wiil inform 
the Treasury Department that the Canadian 
revenue cutters are supplied with spurs as 
formidable as that belonging to the Ammen 
ram. 


Troy Press, Dec. 24.—Timid Americans 
need not take to the woods because Canada 
has placed a couple of war vessels upon the 
great lakes. England wasn’t able to accom- 
plish very much with her gunboats on the 
waters along our northern border away back 
in Commodore Perry’s time, when our country 
was an infant. It isn’t very likely that one of 
her provinces will be able to wipe us entirely 
off the face of the earth, now that the United 
States is something of a Government itself, 
even if it had any such intention. The 
Canadian gunboats come nearer being intended 
for pleasant cruises of way-up Dominion 
officials and their families during the sultry 
season next summer than for any warlike effort 
against the United States. 


THE CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 


Boston Herald, Dec. 26.—The access that we 
now obtain to the West via the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific are of inestimable 
advantage to the people of New England. It 
is by means of this that the exactions of the 
American railroad companies are held in 
check. Not only are we thus permitted to 
have freight rates named that are the same as 
those granted to our business rivals in New 
York, but these latter have the prices charged 
for transportation to and from the West kept 
down by the knowledge that the rates cannot 
be named higher than New England rates, and 
that these are controlled by the possibilities of 
Canadian competition. Once shut the door to 
these competing routes, and not only would the 
freight rates between New England and the 
West advance beyond the range of New 
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York rates, but the rates to and from New 
York and Philadelphia and the West would 
soon be lifted as the result of mutual arrange- 
ment between the great transportation com- 
panies of this country. We know it is said by 
some of our railroad men that the reason these 
Canadian roads should be shut out is that they 
have not made themselves strictly amenable to 
the Interstate Commerce Law; but when one 
considers that all American‘railroad men, who 
will talk frankly and freely in private, admit 
that the Interstate Commerce Law is a gigantic 
farce, and that hardly any one thinks of ob- 
serving its requirements; to hold the Canadian 
railroads responsible for its non-observance is 
to transpose even the farce into a roaring bur- 
iesque. The President of the Canadian Pacific 
said at the dinner of the Merchants’ Club a 
few days ago that, so far as the Interstate Com- 
merce Law was concerned, he was ready to 
affirm, and, if need be, prove, that his road 
observed it with greater strictness than any 
of the great American transportation com- 
panies. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), Dec. 
25.—The week which ended yesterday was 
fertile in events important for France. For 
the end of the week, however, was reserved a 
manifestation which astonished the country, 
and the consequences of which will be evident 
to every one. The vote of confidence which 
the Chamber of Deputies, by a very large 
majority, gave to the Government of the Re- 
public was also a tribute to the devotion and 
energy displayed by M. Ribot, the President 
of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
[he vote was the more significant in that it 
came at a period when people were beginning 
to doubt everything and everybody. At this 
moment of general suspicion, M. Millevoye, 
a Boulangist Deputy, undertook to interrogate 
the Government as to the use which had been 
made of the funds derived from the 
Canal Company by a former President of the 
Council of Ministers. ‘This interrogation had 
been anticipated, and at a Council held that 
morning it had been decided that the Govern- 
ment would accept at once the discussion of 
the expected question. It is reported that 
President Carnot said at the Council: ** The 
Government must not, by shunning a discus- 


sion, give the appearance of shirking an 
imperative duty in order to cover up 
the acts of former members of the 
Cabinet. On the contrary, all the 


forces of the Government should combine to 
facilitate the work of justice and the discovery 
of the truth.” 
his interpellation, reached at last the point 
where he demanded the dissolution of the 
Chamber in the name of those who have at 
heart the honor of France, and proposed a 
vote of an order of the day that the Govern- 
ment did not have the confidence of the Cham- 
ber. The President of the Council ascended 
the tribune immediately after it was vacated 
by M. Millevoye. M. Ribot unmasked at once 
the purpose of the vote asked for, declaring in 
acalm but firm tone that what was aimed at was 
not the Government, but the Republic itself— 
the national institutions established by the per- 
sonal labors and sacrifices of devoted patriots. 
‘* Those who flatter themselves,” he concluded, 
‘‘that there is no longer a Government in 
France are mistaken, and the present Govern- 
ment will prove, if need be, that they are 
mistaken. We are ready to defend the Re- 
public.”” When the Minister descended from 
the tribune he was warmly congratulated, and 
from every part of the Chamber Deputies came 
forward to shake his hand. The vote was put 
and by a majority of 250 it was declared that 
the Chamber had confidence in the Govern- 
ment. It was a veritable triumph fer the Re- 
public, which has emerged stronger than be- 
fore from a crisis in which her enemies hoped 
to see her fall. The decree of the President 
of the Republic which closes the extraordinary 
session will give time for spirits to calm until 


M. Millevoye, in developing | 
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the roth of January, when the Chamber will 
begin its regular session. 


Boston Transcript, Dec. 24.—On the 15th 
the French Ministry secured a vote of confi- 
dence by only six votes. The members of the 
Ministry, disregarding the unwritten rule that 
Ministers shall not vote when their conduct is 
under discussion, all voted. It has been figur- 
ed out that had the Ministers refrained from 
voting, confidence would have been refused 
and they must have gone out of office. Yes- 
terday, on a direct test vote on M. Millevoye’s 
motion of want of confidence, the Govern- 
ment was sustained by a tremendous majority. 
The Millevoye motion was rejected by a vote 
of 353 tog1. The Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of 584 members, of whom 140 must have 
been absent or not voting. Had all these 140 
voted for the Millevoye motion, the Govern- 
ment would still have had a majority of 122, 


This suddenly presented solidarity of the 
Republicans against the assailants of the 
Government is doubtless attributable to 


their realizing that their first duty, and self- 
preservation as well, called for them to defeat 
the common foe. There have been intima- 
tions that both the Orleanists and the Bona- 
partists stood ready to profit by the event 
should the Boulangists’ attack on the Govern- 
ment succeed. It will be remembered that the 
Count of Paris was openly accused of furnish- 
ing the funds which Boulanger handled in such 
abundance. Neither the Orleanists nor the 
Bonapartists are strong enough in themselves 
to have the faintest hope of overthrowing the 
Republic ina direct assault. Either might, how- 
ever, not unreasonably hope to snatch success 
from a crisis following the fall of a Ministry 
in the midst of the present excitement. A 
small but daring minority, working swiftly 
and ail together, has before now seized a 
throne or overturned one. Apparently, M. 
Ribot when, yesterday, he summoned Repub- 
licans to stand by the Republic, realized that 
the final moment of the crisis had come. He 
was not striking at a man of straw when he 
said, turning to the Right, that those whom he 
addressed were attempting to bring to trial 
not individuals, but the republican institutions 
of France. His speech was in effect a notice 
that the Government intended to defend 
the Republic. The answer of the majority 
demonstrated that the Government would 
have its support in the defense. The answer- 
ing note is gratifying evidence of the vigilance 
and determination of those French Repub- 
licans who prize the Republic above the 
faction or group to which they may belong. 
The effort of the foes of the Republic has 
been to build up an anti-republican sentiment 
among the rural masses who lost so heavily by 
the Panama collapse. These very masses 
ought to be satisfied and gratified by the course 
the Republic is taking in bringing to judgment 
the men who squandered or embezzled the mill- 
ions which the French peasantry put into the 
bottomless pockets of the Panama company. 
From this struggle the Republic ought tocome 
out stronger than ever, as demonstrating at 
once its ability to defeat its open foes and to 


| punish at the same time the men who betrayed 





its confidence and that of their constituents, 
The Republic has taken the course that honesty 
and courage dictated, and they are a powerful 
sword and shield. 


THAT MALIGN AMERICAN ADVENTURER, 


New York Morning Advertiser, Dec. 28.—An 
unsavory notoriety has been given to the man 
Herz, who is mixed up in the Panama Canal 
swindle. The matter is of some interest in 
this country, since it seems that M. Herz lived 
here—in Chicago and San Francisco, and per- 
haps other places—for several years, and has 
disgraced the name of American citizen, he 
having been duly naturalized. ‘The incidents 
of his career in the United States are some- 
what meager, but so far as they have been de- 
veloped they are not highly creditable. In 
Chicago he seemed to drift about among the 
scum of the great city, an adventurer seeking 
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whom he might devour. He claimed to be a 
physician, and when he went to San Francisco 
formed an alliance with one Dr. Simpson and 
engaged actively in practice. After a 
while suspicions were aroused as_ to 
whether he was qualified as a physician 
by proper education and graduation to 
have charge of the health and lives of the 
people. A demand having been made upon 
him for his diploma he disappeared, leaving 
nis wife (an American woman) to the care of 
his partner, and after a mysterious absence of 
several weeks returned, bringing a document 
which, while it only increased the suspicion, 
had to be accepted at its face value. No one 
knows where his adventures did not lead him, 
but at last he turned up in Paris as the private 
secretary of the infamous Baron de Reinach. 
Possessing himself of this great blackmailer’s 
secrets, he seems to have preyed upon him in 
turn, and is believed to have extracted large 
sums of money from him. ‘The conviction 
that de Reinach did not commit suicide, but 
was probably poisoned, is growing general 
and in this connection the gravest suspicion 
falls upon Herz,who is said to be hiding in 
London. 


GERMANY IN AFRICA. 

Boston Advertiser, Dec. 26.—While Belgium 
appears extremely reluctant to make further 
expenditure upon the Congo; while France 
has apparently stopped all but absolutely 
necessary enterprises in Angola; while Great 
Britain is even now considering the advisability 
of letting Uganda and Swaziland go by the 
board, Germany is still attempting to hold on 
to all her African colonies. The German 
possessions in that Continent are limited 
mainly to four patches of territory, one on the 
east and three on the west coast of Africa. 
German East Africa, including Zanzibar, lies 
between British East Africa and Portuguese 
East Africa. German Southwest Africa lies 
between Angola and Cape Colony. The Cam- 
eroons are situated north of the French Congo, 
while Togo separates Ashanti and Dahomey. 
The location of these colonies indicate a 
certain commercial shrewdness, which char- 
acterizes the modern German nation, and 
the report of the German Government upon 


the condition of those colonies appears to 
give ground for the belief that they will 
in the near future prove self-supporting. 


The German attempt at African colonization, 
as a whole, appears to have met with at least 
partial success when compared with the dreary 
failures so far made by other nations. The 
German colonies are mainly self-supporting, 
although there is an imperial subsidy paid to 
the East African Government. Apparently 
German commerce will receive a new stimulus 
from the trade with the African possessions. 
Yet it is noticeable that even Germany is not 
anxious to gain any new African territory. 
The recent declaration of Chancellor von 
Caprivi in the Reichstag to the effect that 
‘* Germany now has enough to do with these 
colonies which she already has,” coincides 
with the tone of the Government report. The 
German people recognize the fact that Africa 
is no Eldorado, and that the task of building 
up self-supporting colonies in that continent is 
not an easy one. There is no demand for the 
abandonment of these colonies which have 
already been founded; but at the same time 
there is a wise determination to cease all fur- 
ther effort to secure more territory. In view 
of the general condition of the European pos- 
sessions in Africa at present, that determina- 
tion seems to be a wise one. 


RELIGIOUS. 


PRESBYTERIAN OPINION ON THE 
SMITH CASE. 

The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), Dec. 21.— 
As to the sentence pronounced upon Professor 
Smith, different opinions will obtain. It was 
suspension from the Presbyterian ministry 
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until satisfactory evidence is given that he has 
renounced his errors, and promises no longer 
to teach or preach them. ‘The vote was close, 
31 to 26. Many of the minority thought that 
a simple rebuke or admonition would lave 
been sufficient. ‘Throughout the Church there 
will be many who would have preferred the 
milder sentence. But had this course been 
adopted, what protection would there have 
been against the continuance of the erro- 
neous teaching? Would not the _pro- 
fessor have still been free, if so in- 
clined, to use a Presbyterian Chair of 
Theology, or aPresbyterian pulpit, to propa- 
gate his special hobbies? As he was unwilling 
to give them up and put himself in line with 
the standards of the Church, there was noth- 
ing left the Presbytery of Cincinnati, in con- 
sistency, to do, but to suspend him. When it 
found him guilty, as charged, it could not, in 
justice, permit him to teach or to preach in our 
Church until he modified his position in regard 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures, ‘The de- 
cision, however, of the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati does not end the matter. The case will be 
carried, either directly or through the Synod of 
Ohio, to the General Assembly. The issue in- 
volved is fundamental, and must be authorita 
tively settled by our highest judicatory, remov- 
ed from all the local influences which surround- 
ed the trial. As farasdeliverances go, the views 
condemned judicially by the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati have been condemned by two 
General Assemblies; but now the Supreme 
Court of our Church will have to take final 
action upon the matter as it comes before it ina 
judicial way, and in a complicated form, or as 
affected by protest and counter-protest. The 
Assembly will likely have before it, at the same 
time, the Briggs case. whatever shape that 
may take, as the result of the trial now going 
on in the Presbytery of New York. In 
view of these considerations, a long, tedious, 
and difficult adjustment of the matter confronts 
the Church, but in and through all the tech- 
nicalities, and personal relations, and side 
issues, there stands forth the one main, all- 
dominating, essential, and crucial question of 
a perfect Bible. Here she must stand firm. 
~If she does not hold her ministry true to her 
standards and the Word of God, she will split 
into fragments, and lose her cohesive and dur- 
able bond of union and coéperation. 


The Evangelist (New York), Dec. 22.—But 
Churches, like Governments, sometimes lose 
their heads and run to an extreme of violence 
in which all respect for law is disregarded. 
Historians tell us that no hatreds are like re- 
ligious hatreds: and it does seem at times as if 
the Church was carried away by a frenzy of 
passion to do things only paralleled in political 
revolutions. And weask in all soberness, If 
once the principle be introduced into our 
ecclesiastical proceedings, that there is no pos 
sible stay, legal or moral, on the action of a ma- 
jority, what is to prevent our beloved Church 
from rushing to the wildest extremes of an 
ecclesiastical democracy ? If verdicts are to be 
rendered, and sentences pronounced, by a strict 
party vote, is not the issue inevitable, that the 
utmost will be made of this by either party as 
it comes in power? You, gentlemen of the 
jury in Cincinnati, have just passed judgment 
on a man who is probably the most learned 
of you all, and a man not only of spotless 
character, but of the most beautiful Chris- 
tian life. You have done your best, or 
your worst, to degrade him. And this you 
have done by a majority of four in a body of 
fifty-eight members. When you divided, you 
stood 31 to 27! You feel well satisfied with 
your “victory” and triumph over it. Very well! 
But suppose in two or three years the relations 
of the parties should be reversed, and those 
who are now the accused should become the 
accusers ! You cannot expect the new majority 
to be more considerate than you have been, 
and what is to prevent those who succeed to 
power from turning upon the old ‘ Prose- 
cutors,” and arraigning their leader at the bar, 
and judging him with the same severity that he 


has shown towards one whom he ought to: 
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have regarded as a beloved Christian brother? 
Men who are not carried away by the violence 
of passion, will look to the possibilities of the 
future. There is a law of retribution in the 
moral as in the physical world: and even our 
blessed Lord has warned us: ‘‘ Judge not that 
ye be not judged; for with what judgment ye 
Judge, ye shall be judged.” 


THE RESTORATION OF DR. McGLYNN. 


New York Tribune, Dec. 25.—The McGlynn 
case is much more than a dispute between an 
independent priest and his bishop. Such 
disputes are of almost constant occurrence in 
the Church, and, as a rule, are settled without 
attracting any general attention. The essen- 
tial fact in the McGlynn case was that it in- 
volved the liberty and independence of priests 
in matters outside the domain of faith. Dr, 
McGlynn was suspended for exercising his 
rights as a citizen, in speaking at certain 
political meetings and holding heterodox views 
on the land question. That Archbishop Cor- 
rigan acted conscientiously in suspending 
him for so doing no one will deny. But 
it seemed at the time, not only to multitudes of 
Protestants, but to large numbers of sincere 
and loyal Catholics, that his right to interfere 
with Dr. McGlynn was, to say the least, ques- 
tionable and unwise. Indeed, this view was 
expressed by many who had no sympathy with 
Dr. McGlynn’s political and social ideas, but 
who felt that his rights as a man and as an 
American citizen were being invaded under 
cover of ecclesiastical discipline. ‘This is why 
Dr. McGlynn has had so many devoted friends 
in the Roman Church all these years, some of 
fhem high in authority, and why he is now 
restored, in spite not only of his defiant atti- 
tude before his suspension, but of his acrid 
criticisms of persons aud policies in the Church 
ever since his suspension and excommuni- 
cation, even up to last Sunday evening. 
The McGlynn incident, coming as it does 
so closely after the triumph of Father Corri- 
gan, of Hoboken, means that American Roman 
Catholicism is adjusting itself to the free in- 
stitutions of the country. There is no doubt 
that the mission of Monsignor Satolli is to 
hasten this process of adjustment. That fact 
was evidenced by his remarkable address in 
regard to parochial and public schools, and is 
now still more strikingly emphasized by his 
restoration of a priest who had been suspended 
by the most powerful Archbishop on the 
American Continent. Hereafter, the priests of 
the Church will enjoy a freedom of utterance 
and action that in many cases has heretofore 
been denied them, and the whole Church wil! 
grow into closer touch with American life and 
institutions. The ultramontane type of church- 
manship in this country has received a serious 
blow from which it may never recover. 


THE NEW YORK CATHEDRAL, 


New York Sun, Dec. 28.—The laying of the 
corner-stone of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine yesterday was an event of profound 
significance in the religious life and history of 
this country. When the structure is com- 
pleted after the noble plans of the architects it 
will be the most imposing religious edifice in 
the New World, and it will stand in the most 
conspicuous place in the great American 
capital as a symbol of the vitality of the Prot- 
estant faith. One of the Protestant ministers 
of the town has recently declared that Prot- 
estantism is a failure in New York, but the cere- 
monies of yesterday afford no such indication. 
The building of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine is rather suggestive of victory 
than failure. It will be erected by volun- 
tary contributions amounting to millions 
of dollars, and they would not be made if the 
faith of the people had growncold. It may 
be that Bishop Potter will not live to see the 
completion of the edifice, but the probability is 
that all branches of Protestantism will unite to 





give him that satisfaction. For the cathedral 
will represent not merely a religious party. It 
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will typify the faith of all. His gigantic un- 
dertaking in laying out the plans for a house of 
God which will cost more than any other 
building in the United States not erected by 
public money has been criticised as an anach- 
ronism. It is said that cathedrals belong to a 
past period, when religious faith was a reality, 
and not to this present skeptical age. But 
that is a very narrow view. Religious 
sentiment is too ineradicable a principle of 
human nature to cease with the attacks of 
the unbelievers, The awful mystery of life 
and death sends men to their knees now as in 
the ages past. They are as conscious as ever 
before that they are powerless to help them- 
selves and that they must look above for light 
and guidance. The new Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine will be a concrete expression of re- 
ligious faith. Its spire will forever point to 
heaven in this busy and bustling town to prove 
that the people of New York are not sunk iu 
materialism, that they have aspirations which 
reach higher than this mortal life. They will 
show that Protestantism is not a failure in the 
great American capital, but a vital and aggres- 
sive force throughout the New World. 


THE CANTON AFFAIR, 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Dec. 24.— 
Archbishop Ireland has announced his inten- 
tion to lose no time in checking the pilgrim- 
ages to the Catholic church at Canton, Minn. 
Through influences which have not been fully 
fathomed hundreds of persons have been de- 
luded into the belief that there was some mir- 
aculous power in the window glass of the 
church, -the evidence being found in certain 
alleged supernatural phenomena. A _ regular 
craze had been started and persons seeking 
relief from various ailments had begun to flock 
to the scene of the delusion in such numbers 
that it was thought an additional priest would 
have to be employed to attend to their wants. 
The Archbishop ordered an investigation, and 
the Bishop reported that the manifestations 
thus far observed were explainable on purely 
natural grounds and that further interpretations 
were uncalled for. The Bishop announces that 
no one has even the semblance of warrant 
from the Church in claiming miraculous quali- 
ties or effects from the phenomena. This is 
tantamount to saying that some persons were 
actively engaged in promoting a pious fraud 
for purely selfish purposes. He does not ac- 
cuse the priest of connivance at the deception, 
but thinks he may have erred in being too 
credulous, There was a mass of testimony in 
regard to cures which were alleged to have 
been effected, but the Bishop dismisses it as 
insufficient. It is to the credit of Archbishop 
Ireland that he interposed his authority for 
the protection of the ignorant and the cred- 
ulous against fraud and deception, The 
people of these communities have been made 
familiar with the harm that can be done and 
the misery that can be inflicted through ap- 
peals to the credulity of the ignorant and the 
superstitious who are suffering from chronic 
and other ailments. When such frauds are 
screened behind churchly sanction they become 
doubly dangerous and disgraceful. 


AN INTERESTING MANUSCRIPT. 


Sunday School Times, Dec. 24.—The past 
continues to give up its records in confirmation 
of the truth of the gospel story. This time it 
is a tomb is Upper Egypt, which yields usa 
manuscript of the second century ,—showing 
that all four Gospels were in current use at a 
date much earlier than negative critics have 
assigned for their authorship. Professor Ber- 
nard of Trinity College, Dublin, gives a full 
translation of this valuable document. This 
apocryphal ‘‘ Gospel of Peter” was a forgery 
of the sect called the Docete, who denied the 
reality of Christ's human body, and therefore 
of his physical sufferings. Hence the state- 
ment that on the cross ‘‘He kept silence 
as one that felt no pain.” Another point 
of interest is that the school of Bauer, 
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canonical ; highest financial authorities in New York and | since he thus humbled himself to be our Sav- 
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Gospels as original sources, fixed upon this! Washington, the presidents of banks, the man- | iour. 
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And alas! that Christmas will go by, 


Gospel, of which liltle more than the name |ager of the New York Clearing House, and |and men will again hug their narrow views, 
. hfe 2 . . | 
was known, as the chief source of the Gospel | others, while the ardent silver men of the West | battle to take bread from other mouths, sell or 


according to Mark. It was thus, they alleged, 


| } . 
| equally approve it. 


In fact, its advantages go | give their brothers poisonous drinks, or license 


that the tradition arose that Mark derived his| very far indeed beyond the mere steadying| others so to do; strange, that the old ly- 


material from the chief of the Apostles. But 


even the fragment now recovered shows how 
impossible this is. Instead of being older than 
the oldest of our Gospels, it is younger than 
the youngest. Instead of being the original 
source of the simplest and most disect of them, 
it isa highly ornamented compilation from all 
of them. ‘Thus with every decade fresh evi- 
dence accumulates that the evangelists—as the 
true Peter says—have not been following 
cunningly-devised fables when they made 
known to us the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eyewitnesses of his 
majesty. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Harper's Weekly, Dec. 31.—Europe has re- 
fused to join us in the work of ‘‘ rehabilitating 
silver.” Great Britain, pressed by India and 
the Lancashire spinners, and tempted to make 
an issue fo1 
intended to enhance the price of silver. Some 
of the Continental delegates made advances in 
the same direction. But no one, not even the 
Americans, suggested a complete system by 
which gold and silver could be used as money 
on equal terms. France, from which some- 
thing in this direction seems to have been ex- 
pected, declined to do anything that would 
place her money interest at odds with the sys- 
tem of her neighbors. The feeling of the Latin 
Union turned out to be as unsatisfactory as that 
of the British ‘‘ gold bugs.” ‘The result is that 
the United States Government is precisely 
where it stood when its invitation was issued. 
It must settle its curreucy problem for itself, 
and in its own way. Fortunately there is 


abundant evidence in our political history that | 


this kind of madness, the crude attempt to 
establish values by law, is usually cured by the 
enlightening influences of full and free discus- 
sion. More fortunately still, there is little 
likelihood of the enactment of a free coinage 
law while Mr. Cleveland is President. It is 
probable that a failure to pass a free coinage 
bill on its merits will be definitely fatal to the 
movement, and that our own country will itself 
vindicate the refusal of Europe to establish a 
doubie standard composed of two unequal ele- 
ments. 


New York Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Dec. 24.—The International Silver Conference 
has adjourned without doing anything; in fact, 
it was a foregone conclusion that it would do 
nothing, for no comprehensive or well defined 
plan was presented to it, and our case was dis- 
credited from the outset by having as one of 
our representatives Senator John P. Jones, the 
head of the infamous Comstock mill ring. 
Even though their politeness prevented the 
foreign members of the Conference from openly 
resenting the insult placed upon them, as well 
as on the American people, by the appoint- 
ment of Jones, yet it was inevitable that every 
suggestion we made would be looked upon with 
suspicion as a trick or scheme for promoting 
the personal interests and fortunes of the unscru- 
pulous ring which had power to have its chief 
appointed on the commission. The Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal pointed this out when 
it was first intimated that Senator Jones might 
be appointed, and the result has fully justified 
this warning and protest. ‘The question which 
we raised of a universal currency and the use 
of both gold and silver upona flexiMe and 
permanent basis, under which there can be lit- 
tle loss to any nation and none to the individ- 
ual, as such, is still open, and will, we believe, 
receive greater attention as its aims and advan- 
tages are investigated. It hasalready received 
the warm suppor: and approval of the very 


the Conservatives, offered plans | 


the price of silver, that being but one of its 
aims. We shall be very pleased indeed to have 
it discussed and criticised by anyone who will 
| give it a careful thought, and who will then 
point out any inherent difficulties to its adop- 
tion, The policy of the United States should 
| now be to abandon the stupid réle of suppliant 
to European nations and make them come to 
us. The Sherman Silver Bill should at once 
be repealed, the purchase of silver stopped, 
and, in its place, the Government should buy 
each month, say $5,000,000 of gold, in just the 
same manner as it now buys silver. It will 
not then require many months to convince 
Europe that this country can take care of itself. 
When they desire to adopt some policy satis- 
factory to us, we can offer some such plan as 
that of an international monetary clearing- 
house, which will benefit the whole world and 
hurt no one. 





Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 24.—Congress has 
rarely been confronted by a more delicate 
problem than that presented in the present 
situation as to silver. There is, according to 
a press dispatch, ‘‘ to be an organized effort in 
the House after the holiday recess to bring 
about some sort of financial legislation.” That 
is rather an indefinite way of suggesting a pro- 
gramme of action affecting the currency. For 
repeal of the Sherman Act the demand is 
practically unanimous. At that point unanim- 
ity abruptly ceases. In place of it a profound 
difference of opinion and purpose becomes in- 
stantly visible. The anti-silver men want repeal 
as a preliminary step toward return toa sounder 
monetary standard. The pro-silver men want 
repealasa prelude to unlimited coinage. On one 
side the argument is for cessation of silver pur- 
chases. On the other side the appeal is for 
restoration of the white metal to universal use. 
Conservative members can well hesitate in face 
of these conflicting influences. ‘That the Sher- 
man Law has served its purpose is admitted. 
It was intended as a compromise, and has 
answered as a makeshift. But before a move- 
ment for its repeal is undertaken the friends of 
honest money should endeavor to obtain some 
idea of what is to follow. Will repeal throw 
the country back to the Act of 1873? Will it 
pave the way for closer adhesion to the gold 
standard? Or, will it create an opening for 


the silver propaganda to rush through both 


Houses such a radical free coinage measure as 
the Stewart Bill? These are phases of the 
problem that cannot be overlooked. They go 
to the heart of all discussion bearing on the 
subject. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHRISTMASTIDE THOUGHTS. 


Union Signal, Dec. 22.— Throughout the 
world the followers ot Christ are laboring in 
sorrow and tears to imitate the Saviour’s mir- 
acle of love, in feeding the multitude, which is 
very great. Inthe Dark Continent are men 
and women entering into the labors of the first 
explorer, who have given themselves to Africa 
for the sake of the Christ who gave himself for 
all the world. If the world could hold close to 
its heart the love of this kingly Christ through 
all the days, as upon this Christmas day, it 
would be next to impossible for us to be mean, 
selfish, or to feel the ‘‘ narrowing lust of gold” 
as now. The great truth of this incarnate 
love to us would become an _ expanding 
force in our lives, forcing us to larger and 
jloftier views of the world’s brotherhood 
|continually. If Christ ‘‘ so loved us,” then in- 
deed we become ‘‘ debtors to all men” in turn, 
;}and would naturally desire each day to be a 
| Christmas Day for the payment of our debt. 
It is the marvel of all thought that we who be- 
lieve and rejvice in our King, cannot afford 
him more days; nay, indeed, all the days, 














ing, crueity, selfishness, slander, reproaches, 
and tears must go on, and that the Christ- 
mas day must wait the long succession of 
license days, murder days, sombre days, 
days bleak and black like the death days 
of criminals; prize fights, mad days of 
frenzies upon race tracks, in gambling dens, 
and upon exchange where men almost 
tap their veins and spill their blood for gold; 
days of broken homes, stunned hearts and 
paralyzed, divorces, quarrels, suicide, desola- 
tion, poverty, and disgrace. The King would 
not have it so. He points to this Christmas 
Day of holier moods,tenderer purposes, sweeter 
aims, and loving deeds, saying, ‘‘ Thfs is some- 
thing like the lite 1 would have you live.” And 
the Christmas tide, lifting us to such ideals, 
cures much of the pains of the past, heals the 
scarred disgrace of our forgetfulness, enlarges 
our thought of what may be, and becomes 
prophetic of the peace, the righteousness, the 
sweet gold will, which are promised to crown 
all at last. 


Christian Register, Dec. 22.—Yes, we want 
a better Christmas, less commercial, less con- 
ventional, more spontaneous. Each year it 
should grow better and better, each year bring 
purer joys and nobler impulses. We can 
hardly dream what it is to the poor who would 
rather give up all the other days in the year 
than this delightful Christmas Day, that beams 
across the barren waste of their livesasa glow- 
ing fire to the cold and hungry. We have 
stood in many rich and gilded rooms loaded 
with toys, where the Christmas Christ was not, 
but have always found him in the little 
Sunday-school festival where the young 
eyes of poor children glisten as they look 
at the loaded tree sparkling with lights. 
Blessed is he who gives joy to achild, and 
blessed is he who teaches a child to give 
joy to others less fortunate than himself. 
The old, who, by reason of cares and sorrows, 
and doubts and fears, have outgrown Christ- 
mas, still need it to put them in touch with 
youth, the pure and ardent spirit of joy and 
love and unselfishness. But no compulsory 
giving is good giving. Take Christmas into 
your heart, and let it warm you until you are 
glad to give. Wherever the Christmas Christ 
leads, there we must follow if we would par- 
take of his spirit, which whispers to us that the 
only pure gift is the gift of self. The best we 
have thought, the best we have done, the best 
we aspire to do, is not too good to lay on the 
altar of the Christmas Christ; and the only 
reward we should expect or ask is his presence 


in the grateful heart. 


Kate Field’s Washington, Dec. 21.— Those 
letters to Santa Claus from the Homestead 
children are about as pitiful reading as you 
could find anywhere. These entirely blame- 
less little sufferers are bearing with a vengeance 
the punishment for last summer’s misdeeds. 
When children cease to ask for toys and candy 
and Christmas trees, and limit their petitions 
to clothing and other necessaries of life, it 
means that poverty is pinching pretty hard. 
Poor little victims of a wrong state of things! 
By the time your children get old enough to 
write letters to Santa Claus, I hope we shall 
have found out the way to prevent so much 
wrong and cruelty and injustice. 





THE RIDICULOUS FRENCH DUEL. 


Cincinnati Post, Dec. 24.—French dueling 
has been the butt of wits, the mark for humor- 
ists, and the theme of essayists for over a cen- 
tury. The Parisian is so insular, exclusive, and 
egotistic that he simply shrugs his shoulders 
when a foreigner tells him of adnel in his (the 
foreigner’s) country, in which both combatants, 
after the first fire, had more use for a crown 
and a harp than they had for tne surgeon's 
bandage and scalpel. The encounter between 
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Clemenceau and Deroulede was humorously 
bloodless. The Deputies, at a distance of 
twenty-five paces, fired three shots each. 
Neither was hurt; but a disgusted onlooker 
who, seated on a fence, watched the pro- 
ceedings, dropped to the ground when he 
perceived the fiery legislators unharmed 
after the third delivery. ‘Then there was gen- 
uine commotion. Principals, seconds, sur- 

ons, and everybody became alarmed. 

he wearied spectator arose and laughed and 
all was well. This farce has been enacted so 
many times, with various degrees of slow 
music and red fire, that even the French people 
are exhibiting signs of impatience. When 
honor can be preserved by early rising with 
the remote chances of catching cold, every Bob 
Acres in the country can become a Lucius 
O’ Trigger. ‘‘ But for these vile guns he him- 
self would have been a soldier.” If Hotspur’s 
dude lived in France nowadays he would be 
a great duelist. The whole thing is a_bur- 
Jesque, with France as the stage, her legis- 
lators the actors, and the nations of the world, 
telegraphically and telephonically connectéd, 
as the auditory. Saltpeter sometimes cleanses 
a soiled escutcheon, but not in France. Dis- 
honor may be washed out in blood, tut with- 
out a fair showing of red corpuscles the job is 
one that doesn’t recommend the washerwoman 
to the favorable notice of the average Ameri- 
can. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Dec 23.— 
How superbly silly the whole thing seems to 
men in their right minds, and with honest 
purnoses. And one of the principals capped 
the climax by indulging in a lot of blasphemy 
about the manifest timely interposition of a 
higher po» saving his worthless life. The 
suppiementary announcement to the effect 
that the troubic between one of these duel- 
ists and another member of the Chamber is to 
adjusted by arbitration. is quite characteristic. 
It would be a great thing tor france if public 
sentiment would for oace be able to see clearly, 
and make itself felt so effectively, that hot- 
blooded demagogues would cease to bring 
their country into disrepute with the rest of 
the world. ‘The French duel, once ina while, 
is a serious matter, but this is the exception, 
not the rule, in these days. If the whole 
Chamber of Deputies should scatter itse!t by 
twos through the rural districts, and settle its 
self-inflicted myriads of insults, perhaps the 
average Frenchman would be able to com- 
prehend the folly of this whole business. 
There would be precious little danger to any- 
body involved. But the sober view which the 
whole nation is likely to take even of such a 
farce as that of yesterday shows that the days 
of this sort of thing are not yet numbered. 
Excitable Frenchmen will go on spitting fire 
at each other, going through harmless pan- 
tomime a little later, to be considered heroes 
the rest of their lives. It seems to be a special 
streak of national weakness. A delegation of 
cold-blooded gentlemen from the southwest- 
ern part of the United States would be able to 
put the French duelists of to-day through a 
course that would test their metal or make 
them hide themselves from public derision. 
The duello, in reality, is a true relic of bar- 
baric days, in its character and effect. In 
France it has become the plaything of political 
harlequins and journalistic clowns. Yet with 
all its absurdity it seems to be the sure high- 
way to lofty public consideration. 


- dndianapolis Journal, Dec. 24.—The disposi- 
tion of Americans to look upon Frenchmen 
and their doings much as they would upon a 
comic opera is not to be wondered at in view 
of such performances as the duel between 
Clemenceau and Deroulede. From the begin- 
ning the incident had a theatrical suggestion to 
the matter-of-fact mind. Deroulede charged 
Clemenceau with being mixed up in the canal 
scandal; Clemenceau told Deroulede he lied 
and promptly challenged him toa meeting on 
the “‘ field of honor.” All their friends treated 
the affair with a great seriousness that, in view 
of the customary termination of French 
duels, only adds to the comedy effect. 
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Such a proceeding in this country would cover 
the participants with a flood of ridicule, drive 
them into hiding, and would forever end their 
political careers. Whether Americans have 
too keen a sense of humor or whether French- 
men are deficient in that line is a question for 
psychologists to consider, but certainly the 
Clemenceau - Deroulede affair will make it 
more difficult than ever for the people of this 
Republic to take their French brethren 
seriously. 


NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 


New York Medical News, Dec. 24.—During 
the last four or five months there have been 
published a goodly number of papers, ad- 
dresses, letters, and editorials upon the subject 
of a national quarantine, and, so far as we 
have seen, all of these, whether in the medical 
or in the lay press, agree that such a quaran- 
tine is desirable in the interests of public 
health, of travelers, and of commerce. ‘To 
have a really useful national] quarantine, State 
and local quarantines must be givenup. The 
States may do this by mutual agreement with 
each other, and with the United States, pre- 
cisely as New Jersey has agreed to let Néw 
York control the quarantine for the Jersey 
coast bordering on New York Bay and 
harbor, and this is probably the most im- 
mediately practical method of overcoming 
this particular difficulty. No doubt some 
States would, at first, refuse to accede 
to such an agreement. This would mean 
that a number of men in that State, mostly 
officials, would desire to keep in their 
own hands the power and the pay derivable 
from quarantine, and that they would be able 
to persuade the legislative and executive au- 
thorities of the State that they were more com- 
petent and more to be trusted than the United 
States officials. This state of affairs might 
perhaps last a year or two, but no longer, for 
the United States, in conjunction with the con- 
curring States and the great commercial inter- 
ests involved, would be able to exert an influ- 
ence which would overcome that due to per- 


sonal and pecuniary considerations on the part | 


of a few dozen individuals. ‘The real, practical 
difficulties in the way of estalishing a satis- 
factory quarantine system are much more 
numerous than the legal and constitutional 
objections referred to, and taken together, 
have heretofore proved a formidable obstacle, 
but no one of them is very strong by itself, 
and each one can be overcome if taken singly. 
The first question to be settled is whether we 


want a national health-organization or only a | 


national quarantine. Either may exist without 
the other, although the first is generally sup- 
posed to include the second, and sanitarians, 
physicians, politicians, and jurists are divided 
in their opinions as to whether both or only 
one, and if the latter, which one, is most ex- 
pedient and desirable at the present time. 


FAMILY FINANCES. 


Charleston News and Courier, Dec. 25.—If 
there is any one thing in which a kind and 
conscientious husband errs, it is more than 
likely to be in regard to his treatment of his 
wife in money matters. ‘The very best men 
have the little weakness of liking to hold the 
family purse strings, and to pay out every- 
thing themselves. Of course this does not 
refer to those whose wives are self-supporting, 
either through inheritance or from their own 
work, but to husbands whose wives have to 
look to them for every cent they spend. ‘This 
is not at all owing to selfishness or parsi- 
mony, but merely to thoughtlessness, and 
to man’s inherent incapability to see 
things from a woman’s point of view. 
However wise and far-sighted a man is in other 
things he is apt to lose his judgment when it 
comes to family finances. Accustomed to 
dealing with large sums in business, he will 
make allowance for larger general expenses, 
but cannot realize the hundred and one little 
wants of the household, of his wife’s toilet, and 
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that of the children; and yet it is these little 
items, perhaps only a few cents at a time, thar 
make a woman doubt her own arithmetic whcn 
she sees how many dollars they foot up at 
the bottom of the page in her account book— 
and if she does not keep such an account she 
is sure to be constantly under the delusion 
that she has lost some of her money. [| 
is these small things that are ‘‘ the little foxes 
that spoil the vines,” and yet they are too 
trifling to be taken into account when calcu- 
lating the outlay for the household. And soa 
man often wonders how his wife spends so 
much money withont having more to show for 
it. He constantly calls her ‘‘ his better half,” 
and yet thinks she is not half so wise or pru- 
dent as he is, and considers her an irresponsible 
being whom it is not safe to trust with money. 
He does not mind giving her occasionally a 
diamond ring, or pin, or bracelet, though he 
will look surprised, or perhaps a little cross, 
if she asks for one-fourth of the sum for 
the children’s clothes or to replenish the 
china closet. One thing that no man seems to 
understand is that it is humiliating to a 
woman to have to ask for money, no matter 
how willingly he gives it. She will usually 
defer the hated moment in the hope that it wi!! 
occur to him to give it without waiting for her 
to ask for it; and, if he is accustomed to be so 
unreasonable as to make any scene about giv- 
ing it, she will often do without absolute neces- 
sities while trying to find courage to prefer her 
request. All this is avoided by giving hera 
certain allowance, and paying it with the same 
punctuality that any other business transaction 
demands. 





THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


Garden and Forest, Dec. 21.—The cedar cf 
Lebanon has stood for generations throughout 
Christendom as the type of all that is majestic 
and regal in a forest-tree. It has in modern 
times been questioned whether the timber with 
which Solomon rebuilt the Temple was that of 
the true cedar, but, however this may be, the 
trees are always associated in the popular 
mind with stately religious ceremony, and the 
groves of Lebanon have been objects of venera- 
tion by pious pilgrims for centuries. The 
position which the tree holds in Christian lit 
erature is well exemplified by the following 
passage from the Spirit of the Hebrew Poetr, 
by Isaac Taylor, who, in describing the Leba- 
non ranges and their trees, says: 

In ancient times these rich slopes and valleys weie 
manteled with cedar forests, and the cedar, in its per- 
fection, is as the lion among the beasts and the eagle 
among the birds. This majestic tree, compared wiih 
| others of its class, has more of altitude and volume 
than any of them, it has more of umbrageous ampli 
tude; especially it has that tranquil aspect of venerable 
continuance through centuries which so greatly recom 
mends natural objects to speculative and imaginative 
tastes. The cedar of Lebanon, graceful and service 
able while it lives, has the merit of preparing in ts 
solids a perfume which commends it when dead to the 
noblest uses. ‘This wood invites the workman's too! 
for every ingenious device, and its odoriferous sub 
stance is such as to make it grateful alike in palaces 
and in temples. 

As a matter of fact, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the impressiveness of this tree, 
even if it were not dignified and almost ha! 
lowed by association. Only four hundred ot 
the trees survived at the time of Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s visit, and unless the seedlings are 
protected from fire and from sheep and goats, 
these particular forests will, in course of time, 
become extinct. The largest trees remaining 
are some forty feet in girth, and the smallest 
ones are eighteen inches. Other groups of 
this cedar have been discovered since the visit 
of Sir Joseph Hooker, and, in fact, Cedru 
| Atlantica, which is found in Algeria and Cy- 
| prus,and Cedrus Deodora of the Himlayas 
differ very little in botanical characters from 
the true C. Zidani, although they are quite dis- 
tinct in appearance at all stages of their growth, 
| For some unknown reason the cedar of Leb- 
anon has never been a favorite with American 
| planters, although it is hardy in the latitude ot 
‘New York, and the few specimens here which 
' a . ' t 
have attained the age of fifty years and upwara 
are noble trees. 
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Immigration. Editorial. Hom. Rev., Jan, 2 pp. 


Invalids, The Migration of. The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. Lénd-A-Hand, Dec., 5 


pp. Asa problem in the administration of charity. 
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Japan <i ser Pagiad Homes of the People. Sir Edwin Arnold. Cosmop., Jan., 
9 PP. us. 

—e and Kinship among the Ancient Israelites. Col. A. B. Ellis. Pop. Sc., 

an., 12 pp. 

‘National Perils. The Rev. J. F. Bartlett, D.D. Amer. Jour. Politics, Jan., 14% 
Re. Specially refers to Immigration, Lord’s Day Lawlessness, and the Drink- 

raffic. 

Paris (Proletarian). Theodore Child. Harfer’s Mag., Jan., 13 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

Pensions: the Law and Its Administration. Edward F. Waite. Harper's Jlag., 
Jan., 9 pp. 

Poor (the), Homes of. Alfred T. White. Chautauguan, Jan., 5 pp. The con- 
dition of the poor in great cities. 

Prison-Question (The). The Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett. Amer. Jour. Politics, 
Jan.,11 pp. Discusses the work of prison-reform, societies and prisoners’ aid- 
associations, 

Profits of Legitimate Business not Too Large. P. F. Hallock. Pog. Sc., Jan., 
3 PP. 

Socialism. J. W. Smith. Amer. Jour. Politics, Jan., 8 pp. 

Strikes and Lockouts, The Ethics of. The Hon.C. H. Reeve. Amer. Jour. 
Politics, Jan., 9 pp. 

Tenement-House Statistics, The Rev. John Tunis. Lend-A-Hanid, Dec., 3 pp. 

Women in Greek History. Emily F. Wheeler. Chautauguan, Jan., 4 pp. Their 
social and political condition. 

"Workingman (the), What He May Ask of the Minister. The Rev. J. P. Coyle. 
Hom, Rev., Jan., 5 pp. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Acadia, The Feudal Chiefs of. I. Francis Parkman. A/f/antic, Jan.,7 pp. 
Historical, 

Alpine Ascents (Some Famous). Arthur Montefiore. Oxting, Jan., 11 pp.. Illus. 
Descriptive. 

America (Pre-Historic). The Rev. John Gmeiner. Literary Northwest, Jan., 
54% pp. Historical. 

‘Battle-Ships and Sea-Fights of the Ancients. J.O. Davidson. St. Nicholas, Jan., 
6pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Boston. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. St. Nicholas, Jan., 10 pp. Illus. 
Historical. 

California Highlands, A Morning Ride in. Elizabeth A. Vore. Oxting, Jan., 
1% pp. Descriptive. 

Catskills (the), Winter on. Laglish /llus. Mag., Dec., 3. pp. Illus. Descriptive. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Apocryphal Gospel of Peter. The Greek Text of the Newly Discovered Frag- 
ment. Macmillan & Co, 35c. 

Boz, Sketches by. A Reprintof the First Edition, with the Illustrations and 
an Introduction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $r. 

Brides of the Tiger. A Tale of Adventure When These Colonies Were Young. 
W.H. Babcock. Morrill, Higgins, & Co., Chicago, Cloth, $1.25. 

Cabinet-Maker (The). Edited by the Editor of ‘‘ The Industrial Self-Instructor.”’ 
Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co, Cloth, $2 

Carpenter and Joiner. Edited by Robert Scott Burn, Ward, Lock, Bowden, 
& Co. Cloth, $2. 

Chemical Lecture Experiments. Non-Metallic Elements. G. S. Newth, F.I.C., 
Chemica! Lecture Demonstrator in Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
Longmans, Green, & Co, Cloth, $3. 

Christ, Pleas and Claims for. The Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A., Canon Residen- 
tiary and Precentor of St. Paul's. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $2. 

Concord (Old); Her Highways and Byways. Margaret Sidney. D. Lothrop 
*Co., Boston. Cloth, $2. 

Dante Alighieri, The Purgatory of. (Purgatorio I-XXVII.) An Experiment 
an Literal Verse Transiation by Charles Lancelot Shadwell. With an Introduc- 
tion by Walter Pater. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, in box, $4. 

Evolution of an Empire. A Brief Historical Sketch of Germany. Mary Par- 
mele. W. B. Harrison. Cloth, $1. 

Gould (Jay), The Life of. Murat Halstead. Hubbard Pub, Co., Phila. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Hymns; Their History and Development in the Greek and Latin Churches, 
“Germany and Great Britain, By Roundell, Earl of Selbourne, Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Jesus, An Advent of. Edited by the Rev. Anthony Bathe, Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Cloth, goc. 

Langstreth, The Loyalty of. John R. Gilliat. Morrill, Higgins, & Co., Chicago. 
“Cloth, $1.25. 

Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited by Charles Booth. Vol. I., 
East, Central, and South London. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Lord’s Day (The) and the Holy Eucharist. Treated in a Series of Essays by 
Various Authors, With a Preface by Robert Linklater, D.D., Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mechanics, The Student’s Introduction to. Edited by Robert Scott Burn, 
Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co, Cloth, $:. 

a ea The Secret of. A Romance. Edmund Gosse. Tait, Sons, & Co. 
Cloth, $r. 

Nell Gwyn, The Story of. Peter Cunningham. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Cloth, $3. 

Painter's Colours, Oils, and Varnishes. G. H. Hurst. J.B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila. Cloth, Ilus., $3.50. 

Perchance to Dream, and Other Stories. Margaret S. Briscoe. Dodd, Mead, 
2 Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Romanes Lecture. 1892. An Academic Sketch, Delivered in the Sheldo- 
rian Theatre, Oct. 24, 1892. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. With Annotations, 
“y the Author, Macmillan & Co. Paper, 6oc. 

Socialism, A History of. Thomas Kirkup. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2. 

Toilers of the Field. Richard jefferies. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $2. 

Wall Street, The Man from. George Rathbone. Morrill, Higgins, & Co., Chi- 
cago. Paper, soc. 

Who? When? and What? Birds-Eye View of Civilization. Mary Parmele, 
W. B. Harrison, Cloth, soc. 

Women Authors (Notable) of the Day. HelenC. Black. J. Lippincott Co., 
Phila. Cloth, Illus,, $3. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, December 21. 

In the Senate, the Anti-Option, Indian Territory,and McGarrahan Claim 
Bills are discussed ; the Nicaragua Canal Bill is reported by Mr. Sherman; the 
resolution for holiday recess is passed..... House: no quorum present..... Itis 
reported that Mr. Blaine is much better....Governor Flower announces his in- 
tention to appoint Isaac H, Maynard an Associate Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals.... The rush to the new gold diggings in Coloradoand Utah continues..., 
‘The Rev. Dr. Donald and Congressman Lodge speakat the Celebration of 
Forefathers’ Day in Boston....The Brooklyn New England Society has its 
annual dinner....In New York City, a new industrial-school building is 
opened in Sullivan Street, under the auspices of the Children’s Aid Society. 

In France, there is increased excitement over the Panama scandals, and 
rumors of Royalist plots prevail.... Fourteen persons lose their lives at a fire 
in the village of Berson, France...... In London, Mrs, Langtry is seriously ill 
with peritonitis...... Many of the delegates who represented the United 
States at the Brussels Monetary Conference embark for New York on the 
steamship Laka......It is said that the urban and suburban railways of the 
City of Mexicd have been bought by a company of Americans, and will be 
operated by electric power...... The first issue of the Sum, an evenipg paper 
advocating the annexation of Canada to ‘the United States, appears in 
Toronto, 

Thursday, December 22. 

In the Senate, Mr. Chandler’s Bill to suspend immigration is reported; the 
President sends in the nomination of Frederick J. Grant, managing editor of 
the Seattle Post-/ntedligencer,to be Minister to Bolivia......In the House, 
Mr. Stump’s Immigration Bill is reported...... Both Houses adjourn till Wed- 
nesday, January 4...... Eight men indicted for baliot frauds arraigned in the 
Superior Court of Buffalo......The report of the New York State Treasurer 
shows: receipts, $15,221,796; disbursements, $19.323,494...... In New York 
City, the New England Society celebrates with a dinner the 272d anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims...... Important testimony is given before the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation...... Fire-insurance rates in Brook- 
lyn are advanced 25 per cent. by the Tariff Association. 

MM. Clemenceau and Deroulede fight a duel with pistols, in which three 
shots are exchanged ; neither duelist is hit, but spectators hastily retire to 
safer distance......Further testimony is taken by the Panama Canal Com- 


mittee; MM. Flouquet and Bourgeois are among the witnesses...... The 
French Chamber ratifies the commercial convention with the United States. 
+....+.Serious revolts occur in two Austrian prisons...... Four new cases of 


cholera in Hamburg. 
Friday, December 23. 

New Jersey ballot-box stuffers are released from prison by the Court of 
Pardons......Dr. McGlynn is restored to priesthood by Mgr. Satolli...... A 
wreck occurs on the Sante Fé road near Colorado Springs, in which many 
people are injured, two fatally. 

After a stormy debate the French Chamber of Deputies votes, 353 to91, con- 


tinued confidence in the Government...... Michael Davitt is unseated asa 
Member of Parliament...... It is reported that cholera is increasing in Russian 
Poland. 


Saturday, December 24. 

Very cold weather prevails in Northern and Eastern States; mining opera- 
tions and other outdoor work is suspended in Pennsylvania; people frozen to 
death in Indiana and New York State...... It is said that syndicates that have 
been buying surface railways in various cities are about to consolidate...... 
One McLaughlin, a Chicago undertaker, gives J. D. Lewis, President of the 
Chicago Coffin Company, an illustration with a revolver of how burglars 
should be treated ; Lewis is mortally wounded...... By a writ of the Court 
commanding that the votes of the Box Elder precinct be canvassed, the Legis- 
lature of Montana is given to the Republicans...... It is said, that the 
authorities are delaying the trial of Miss Borden in the belief that she will 
become insane...... In New York City, the Panama Railroad is enjoined 
from making any contract with the Chilian steamship line. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies an attack 1s made on M. de Freycinet, 
Minister of War; arumor was prevalent that he had resigned, and caused 


much excitement...... The Chamber rejects the commercial convention with 
Switzerland......News is received of an anti-Chilian demonstratioa in Buenos 
Ayres. 


Sunday, December 25. 

Christmas day is generally celebrated in the Churches; real ‘* Christmas 
weather ’’ -prevails......Mr. Blaine’s condition is said to be improved...... 
The report of Major-General Snowden, commanding the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, is made public...... Striking linemen, in the employ of the 
electric companies in Toledo, cut the wires......Jacob Henrici, head of the 
Society of Harmonists, at Economy, Pa., dies; the rules of the Society 
forbid marriage, and there are but few members left...... It is said that five 
thousand men have been discharged from the Chicago packing-houses cn 
account of the dullness occasioned by scarcity of hogs...... It is said that an 
unknown clique is forcing up the price of wheat in Chicago by heavy pur- 
chases for May delivery...... An insane prisoner sets fire to his cell in the jail 
in McArthur, Ohio; the structure and the Sheriff’s residence are destroyed 
and all the prisoners escape except the incendiary, who perishes in the flames. 
_asen Dr. McGlynn says mass in a small chapel in Brooklyn, and in the after- 
noon receives a great ovation from 2,000 people assembled in Cooper Union. 
++++ee1n New York City, many bountiful dinners are served in public and 
private institutions, 

An infernal machine is exploded outside the detective office in Dublin: 
Detective Synnott killed..... » There is a serious famine in Uleaborg, Sweden. 
eseeeeAn earthquake shock, lasting nearly a minute, is felt at Cornwall, Ont 

Monday, December 26, 

The day is generally devoted to the celebration of the Christmas holiday iv 
a secular way; cold weather throughout the country...... E. S. Corser, cf 
Minneapolis, fails for $1,000,000, on account of wheat speculation...... Henry 
C. Varnum kills his wife and daughter. and seriously wounds his mother-in- 
law, at Worcester, Mass.,and afterwards kilis himself......Incoming vessels 
report terrible storms and very cold weather at sea. 

The rumors of de Freycinet’s resignation cause weakness in the Paris 
Bourse....../ An Australian pleasure-yacht is capsized in a squail and tenof 
the party are drowned......Cholera makes steady progress in Hamburg. 


Tuesday, December 27. 
The recall of the Spanish Minister, Sefior Dupuy de ome, is announced 


eS - The Hudson River is closed by ice; the Straits of Mackinac are frozen 
over; river traffic at Pittsburgh is suspended...... / At South Bend, Ind., Paul 
Gerhardt, aged fourteen, falls dead from heart failure upon receiving a pair 
of skates......J. D. Rockefeller gives $1 000,000 to the University of Chicago, 
making in all $3,600.000 whiich he has given to that institution...... In New 
York City, Professor Karge, of Princeton College,dies in a cab...... The cor- 
ner-stone of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine is laid...... Several overdue 


steamships arrive covered with ice and much battered by storms; the non- 
arrival of the Umérfa is causing anxiety. 

In Paris, the rumors that Baron Reinach died of poison lead the family to 
demand a judicial inquiry......: A widespread conspiracy against the Czar is 
discovered in Russia; several Russian officers are arrested....../ A man named 
Kevan is arrested on suspicion of having caused the explosion at the Dublin 
detective office...... The gold medal of the French Academy of Sciences 1s 
conferred upon M. Pasteur...... The Red Star steamship Noordland is towed 
— Queenstown, with = broken shaft......Two deaths from cholera in Ham- 

urg. 
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THE COLUMBIAN 


| | N | | 

Historical Novels. 

A Complete History of Our Country, from | 

the Time of Columbus down to the Pres- 

ent Day, in the form of Twelve Com- 
plete Stories. By John R. Musick. 
Uniform Size and Style; 12mo, 

Cloth. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price, per volume, $1.50. 


NOW READY: 
(Each volume is complete in itself.) 
Vol. I. Cotumstia: A Story of the Discov- 
ery of America. 
Vol. II. Estevan: A Story of the Spanish 
Conquests. 
Vol. Ill. St. AveusTINne: 
Huguenots. 
Vol. IV. Pocanontas: A Story of Virginia. 


A Story of the 


This set of four will make a desirable and instructive 
holiday gift for young readers. The charm of rom- 
ance interwoven with the history proves of great 
value. It impresses upon the mind and memory his- 
torical data which otherwise must escape other thana 
slight attention, by reason of dullness of the ordinary 
historical page. Send for circular of the series con- 
taining our Advance Offer Blank, for forthcoming 
volumes at special reduced rate, | 


The following to be issued bi-monthly, begin- 
ning Febraary Ist, 1893. 


Vol. V. Tuer Piterims: A Story of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vol. VI. A Century Too Soon: A Story 
of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Vol. VIL. Tae Wirtcn or SALEM; or, Credu- 
lity Run Mad. 

Vol. VIII. Brappock: A Story of the French 
and Indian Wars. 

Vol. IX. INDEPENDENCE: A Story of the 
American Revolution. 

Vol. X. Sustarnep Honor: A Story of 
the War of 1812. 


ISOME NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready: 
ENGLISH COMPOUND 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 


A Reference List, with Statement of Principles 
and Rules. By F. Horace Traxx, Author of 
‘“*The Compounding of English Words,’’ and 
Department Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ 
“Standard Dictionary.”’ 8vo, cloth, 311 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Post-free. 


The main feature is the list of about 49 000 roast 





originally made for guidance in the preparation of the | 
The | 


list has been very carefully revised and explained, and 


“Standard Dictionary,’ now rapidly progressing. 


is now offered as a practical aid in determining 


word-forms. 

“ T have examined it at points with care, and I have 
to repeat that it inspires confidence. I expect to make 
it my authority. It cannot fail to be of great service.” 
—Professor W. C. Wilkinson, University of Chicago. 

‘* This book may be considered a fina! authority.”— 
The School Bulletin and New York State Educational 
Journal, Syracuse. 


**Thave examined a copy of ‘ English Compound 
Words and Phrases.’ I feel sure it will prove to be 
very valuable to the legal profession, bothas a book of 
reference and also as an authority in the construction 
of legal documents. I value it highly.".—W. S. Bisse/2, 
of Bissell, Sicard, Brundage & Bissell, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE RESULTANT 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 





This work exhibits the text in which the majority 
of modern editors are agreed, and coutaining 
the readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
Alford, Weiss ; the Bale Edition (1880), West- 
cott, and Hort, and the Revision Committee. 
By Ricuarp Francis WeyMmovurs, D. Lit., 
Fellow of University College, London. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Worcester. 
8vo, cloth, 653 pp. $3.00. Post-free. 


The Bishop says: ** Dr. Weymouth’s work has been 





Vol. XI. Humsiep Prive: A Story of the 
Mexican War. 

Vol. XII. Union: A Story of the Great Re- 
bellion and of Events down to | 
the Present Day. 


The Historical Divisions are: 1st. Age of 
Discovery; 2d. Conquest; 3d. Bigotry; 4th. 
Colonization; 5th. Reason; 6th. Tyranny; 
jth. Superstition; 8th. Contention of Powers | 
for Supremacy; 9th Independence; 10th. 
Liberty Established; 11th. Supremacy Abroad; 
12th. Union. 

Each volume, about 350 pages, liberally 
illustrated with excellent half-tone engrav- 
ings and other illustrations. 


“A remarkable contribution to American Litera- 


ture.”’—Current Literature, New York. 


“Mr. Musick stands in the front rank of prominent , 
American authors,’’—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. | 


‘* No mere history, no matter how cleverly written it 
may be, will impress the imagination and memory of 
the average boy so effectively and indelibly as a good 
historical novel. Asa contribution to Ameri- 
can historical literature, the educational value, as well 
as the absorbing interest of the ‘ Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ is unquestionable.”—7he Standard-Union, 
Brooklyn 





| done with the most conscientious care, and, so far as 
| racy. 


{state of the text of the Greek Testament is, as deter- 
mined by the consensus of the most competent editors.”’ 


my observation has extended, with remarkable accu- 
His book may be confidently recommended to 
readers who wish to see ata glance what the present 





‘*The Bishop of Worcester is good authority on the 
subject. No scholar can carefully examiue a 


single page of the work without being convinced of | 


the justice of such a verdict.”—New Vork Observer. 


SIX SONG SERVICES. 

By Partie PuiLttips anpd Son. I. Christ in 
Song; II. Salvation in Song; III. Thanks- 
giving in Song: IV. Children’s Services in 
Song; V. Temperance in Song; VI. Christ- 
masin Song. With Words, Music, and Con- 
nective Readings. Something new and at- 
tractive for Christian Endeavor Societies, Ep- 
worth Leagues, and others. Square, 12mo, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, when issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. $1.00 Extra 
Discount to Subscribers for any 
one of our Periodicals. Only . 
$1.00 need be sent now. 


<2” SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 
1, The etymology is placed after the definition. 


2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meauings follow in the “order 
of usage.”’ 

3. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
| the American Philological Association and 

opted by the American Spelling Reform Associa 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

4. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and Kast-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers, 


. In disputed pronunciations the propunciations pre 
ows by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 


6. A committee of representative scholars will pase 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

7. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume, page, etc., 
are given. 

8. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or c to 
which they belong, 

9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any otber dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grou 
under the different trades, aud the more important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 

10. The different parts of each science are so treated 
that the definition is easily traceable throughout 
all its branchee. 

11. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently ; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions. 

12. The parts of compound words are seperated by the 
German double hyphen (-); syllables are separated 
by the single byphen (-). 

13. In the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 
terms derived from them, are printed with initial 
capital letters. 

14. The work will contain all the words given in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and over 100,000 more. 

It has many other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more value to the reader than those men- 
tioned. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 


.; ° 
’ Tv ’ " 
Our Special Advance Offer, 
soon to cease, is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you Dye Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same. and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


o 








manilia covers, 72 pp. Price, per copy, 20 cts.; | Signed........-...eeceees ¢ 800s 0eseesevesncoeves oeecesese 
per dozen, $2; one hundred, $15. Post-free. 
Lantern Slides for stereopticon views of the words | P. O....ccsceesseccecsceeeeeenenes PTTTTTITITIT TTT Tritt. 
| and music of these Services may be ordered from us at 
so cents for each hymn; on orders for twenty or over: Dite Stute 


ten per cent, discount will be allowed. These song 
services will also be included in ‘‘ Our New Hymnal,” 
anew book of hymnsin preparation, by Phillip Phillips 
& Son, which we will issue in 1893. 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our perledtente 
| cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 


| Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two- 


| volumes. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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: BIBLICAL LIGHTS 
| ano SIDE LIGHTS. Valued Indorsement 














4 of Scott's 
i A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty Emulsion 
’ ‘ thousand cross references, consisting of fact, inci- - 4s contain- 
dent and remarkable declarations taken from the : 
Bh: Bible ; for the use of those in every profession who, ed in let- 
a for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the ters from 
| numerous incidents and striking statements con- h di 
} Wi } tained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speak- the medi- 
i ers, lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the cal prof es- 
4 family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little ki f 
\ (author of “ Historical Lights,” etc.). sion speaking of its grati y: 
i 


ing results in their practice. 
Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Law 


Sheep, $5.50. 


| Scotts Emulsion 
|| “* Biblical Lights and Side Lights’ is a specially 


ee 

















useful book. It renks next to a Concordance. . . é 
Mr. Little’s work is a great success...—Rev. C. H of cod- liver oil with Hypo- 
| Spurgeon. phosphites can be adminis- 
mi ‘“*We have never seen a work on Bible reference so 
th thoroughly systematized. . . . Admirably arranged. tered w hen plain oil 1s Out of 
i ‘ ss . Topics are taken from the domains of religion, the question. It is almost 
ik philosophy, science, art, social life, and politics. . . . 74 4 
iE Has great value for educated persons in every calling.” as palatable as mM ilk—easier 
if —National Baptist, Philadelphia, to digest than milk. 
4 FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
i 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Our Club Rates | Important Work 
WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. Erase 


) Subscribers may secure the following peri- | , 
Bt | odicals, at special rates, if Cc R I M I O 0 G } Y. 
| clubbed with .N i 
i | THE LITERARY DICEST. psi 


| 
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A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals with Relation to Psychical 























a | 20 
4 iF 4 and Physical Types, ete. By ArTHurR Mac Donaxp, U.S. Representative 
i , 500 at the International Congress on Criminology, at Brussels ; Specialist in 
\ 7 00 . ™ 
| ae 5 50 6 00 Education as Related to the Abnormal and Weakling Classes, U. 8. Bureau 
bner’s MENG... ce cccsecsevecs 
The Cosmopolitan...............sess0+. 5 00 5 40 i 4 ucti , ssor 
| nang aaa 0 | 8 of uneeiion, _ Introd action by Proteapor Cesare Lombrose, of the 
Lip pinot’ Staging 20000000 5 bo 6 0 University of Turin, Italy. With an Appendix giving an Extensive Bibli- 
a 5 . . 
rank ett Tietrated Paper... 62 70 ography of the Best Books on Crime, in the Several Languages. 12mo, 
Popular Science Monthiy.......-..s0-. 7% 8m Cloth, 416 Price, $2.00. Post-free 
»pular Science Monthly............... 7 tf) . ~%eU0. - ° 
Ricctrica int RTOS aires : 4 § bo : pp “ 
Littell’ Living Age. a ‘his wocasees sie 5 110 The Author’s plans for study, preparatory to the issue of this important work, included 
Amiens Ser... 308 4 50 | special visits to the principal prisons and charitable institutions in England, France, Germany, 
Scientific Fn aga ee ar) °°? ee vo Se Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and America. He passed two entire summers with 
The Avehinearel and Bids. Monthly.. | 4 °. criminals in our best institutions at Elmira, Rochester, Auburn, and other points, and was 
450 5 00| locked in the cells with them in order to become more fully learned concerning them. The 
~ 4 : = matter of some confidential statements and complaints made to him by some of the inmates is, 
, = , = in this book, for the first time made public. 
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: 3 : > Professor Lombroso says, in the Introduction to the work : 
5 25 5 50 ‘‘ It is well that the problem of the science of criminal anthropology has been attacked from its 
: = ; most important side—that of the type. When this problem is once resolved, it will no longer be pos- 
3 60 4 00 | sible to deny the organicity of crime, its anatomical nature and degenerative source ; and then all 
: a ; po the reforms, such as institutions for incorrigible and insane criminals, will become a necessity. This 
i. - ; 4 point, as to type, is scarcely recognized even by the most respectable savants.”’ 
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